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j HE DECLINE in business activity which began early last 
fall continued through December. At year-end, the economy 
was operating at a high rate as evidenced by the flow of 
personal income, but the easing tendencies rather generally 
apparent were more than offsetting the continued advances 







being staged by some segments. 

Holiday buying at retail stores was reasonably good, 
especially for general merchandise and apparel. Dollar sales 
of retail stores in the last 3 months of 1957 were off 2 percent 
from the third quarter on a seasonally adjusted basis, but 
the 3-percent dollar rise over the fourth quarter of 1956 
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Construction and equipment 


remained firm throughout 
the greater part of 1957 and a modest expansion occurred 
in the final quarter of the year. Both residential and non- 
residential construction outlays at year-end were as high or 
higher than at the start of the year 

Several influences were brought into play in the closing 
months of the year which may serve to stimulate the housing 
market. The change in Federal Reserve policy from credit 
restraint to active ease, coupled with somewhat lowered 
business demands for bank cré 


costs of borrowed inds. lo the extent that housing may 
have been restricted by the limited availability of funds, 
this easing of credit would tend to serve as a bolstering 
influence. At the same time the Federal Housing Admin- 
ional steps to lower initial 
insured DY that agency 
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last August, and these have been trimmed down since. In- 
ventories in trade channels remained almost unchanged 
throughout most of the year. Retailers’ stocks dipped slightly 
during the spring, then picked up moderately through Sep- 
tember and have since leveled off. Wholesalers’ inventories, 
after a slight reduction in the opening months of 1957, were 
held even thereafter. 
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Employment and production off 


‘seasonally adjusted number of employees in nonfarm 
hments amounted to 52 million as the year ended, 

n about 900,000 from last summer’s high and about 650,- 
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higher than a year earlier—principally finance, wholesale 
trade, and services. While the reduction in employment 
during last year was concentrated in manufacturing—off 
800,000 from December 1956 to December 1957—several 
other major groups, notably railroads, also decreased the 
number of employees. In utilities and retail trade, employ- 
ment in December was at or close to the year-before levels. 

The decline in manufacturing activity over the past year 
has been fairly widespread. While the intensity of reduced 
demands for labor has been most pronounced in durable-goods 
lines, it is noteworthy that virtually all of the major industry 
groupings within manufacturing employed fewer workers ia 
December than a year earlier. 

Of the major industry groups, the steel industry experi- 
enced an especially sharp cutback in demand. Steel produc- 
tion at year-end was around 60 percent of the January 1, 
1957, capacity, compared with a 98 percent rate at the start 
of the year. By way of contrast, auto production, which 
had fallen off sharply in 1956, picked up moderately this past 
year. The total number of passenger cars assembled in 1957 
amounted to 6.1 million, compared with 5.8 million in the 
preceding year. Sales of new model cars in December fared 
only moderately well, however, and, with dealers holding a 
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high volume of inventories, the industry eut back its assembly 
rates in the latter part of the month and early January. 


Summary view 


For 1957 as a whole, total output, real purchasing power 
and employment averaged higher than in 1956, the previous 
peak. The demand situation softened in the final menths 
of the year, however, and activity at vear-end was down from 
the highs established in the summer and early fall. The 
impact of the slide-off varied considerably from industry Lo 
industry 

At the same time, private turned 
moderately upward this past summer after a period of sta- 
bility, and value put in place is currently higher than a year 
ago. Government expenditures were also sustained through- 
out 1957. While Feceral outlays had tended downward 
slightly in the summer and fall, State and local spending 
continued its uptrend The outlook for Federal outlays 
changed with the reexamination of security requirements in 
the light of new missile developments and somewhat higher 
outlays are now programed for the fiscal year ahead 


construction activity 





NATIONAL INCOME rose to a new high annual rate of $362 
billion in the third quarter of 1957, extending its advance for 
the 15th successive quarter. With the shift in trend of 
business in the final quarter of the year, national income 
turned downward by an amount which is not yet possible to 
calculate in the absence of requisite data on corporate profits 
Aside from the probable reduction of such profits, it is evident 
from the comprehensive personal income measure that the 
direct flow of wages and other earnings to individuals de- 
clined moderately in the fourth quarter. 

By comparison with the first 9 months of 1956, total em- 
ployee earnings were up 6 percent, or $15 billion at annual 
rates. Employment was somewhat higher in the 1957 
period, but the average length of the workweek was reduced, 
so the total of man-hours worked was not much changed. 
On balance, therefore, the increase in total compensation of 
employees was attributable to the continued rise in average 
hourly pay rates. Proprietors’ income for the 9 months was 
$1 billion higher at an annual rate, and corporations’ before- 
tax earnings (excluding inventory gains) rose by a similar 
amount. 

In this review, we have used the first 9 months of 1957 
profits and national income on a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate basis for comparison with the full year 1956. The full 
year 1957 comparisons will probably be somewhat less 
favorable in view of the effects of lowered business activity 
in the final quarter. For the 9 months, the annual rate of 


employee compensation is indicated to have been 5 percent 
or $12% billion above calendar 1956; and corporate profits 
on the same basis were little changed from 1956. 


National Income and Corporate Profits in 1957 


Corporate profits stable—margins reduced 


With 9-months’ corporate sales higher and profits about 
the same as in 1956, the reduction in profit margins was a 
significant feature of the economic pattern in this eulmi- 
nating period of the cyelical rise dating from mid-1954 

Book profits in the first 9 months of 1957 were at a sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate just slightly under the totals for 
the vears 1955 and 1956 

On an after-tax basis, the level maintained during this 
period of nearby 3 years was higher by $4 to $5 billion than 
that which characterized the previous years. This 
difference was due in part to profits having been reduced in 
1952 and 1953 by the Korean-period excess profits tax and 
in 1954 by the business recession. Except in 1954, when 
removal of the excess profits tax cushioned the impact of 
the business decline, annual changes in profits after taxes 
have about paralleled those in before-tax profits 

While dividends expanded steadily, as shown in the chart, 
the course of undistributed profits was quite irregular, a 
sharp cyclical advance in 1955 contrasting with limited 
declines in most other recent years. In 1956 and the 
January—September period of 1957, when profits after taxes 
were stable, retained declined progressively as 
dividends advanced. 

On a quarterly basis (table 1), corporate profits receded 
last spring from the high fourth-quarter 1956 rate, and held 
about even in the summer. Inventory gains tapered as 
the price rise slowed, and earnings from current production 
held up somewhat better than did the reported figures for 
before- and after-tax book profits. Dividends continued to 


earnings 
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rise fractionally from quarter to quarter through most of This represented a rise of $3% billion from 1956 taken as a 
1957, but the increase over 1956 tapered as the year pro- whole and $5 billion from the January—September rate for 
vressed L Yecembel payne nts cdippe a sharply reflect ing that year. The corresponding percentage changes are show n 
year-end declarations of special and extra dividends in lesser in the accompanying text table together with others recorded 
volume than usual since the recession year 1954. 


Industry patterns m ixed lotal Income Originating in Manufacturing a 


By comparison with 1956 as.a whole, last year’s profits 
through September showed it iprovement in a number of 
the principal industry divisions. Among these, gains on the 5.9 
order of 5 percent were recorded for the utilities, finance 1957 (January-September ra 1 48 
and service divisions, A slowing in the rate of rise in 1957 seems to have been 
rather general among durables (with the major exception 
of transportation equipment) and nondurables groups alike 
CORPORATE PROFITS ... o3, Of the total flow of income from manufacturing in the 
peter 1957 period, corporate profits accounted for one-fifth. As 
already indicated, the profits component fell slightly short 
of its 1956 annual rate in the first 3 quarters of last year, with 
increases in the auto group and in certain investment-goods 
lines not quite balancing the declines recorded elsewhere in 
manufacturing. 


Mixed record for durables 


off in 1957 
despite rise 
in sales with. . . 


Among durable-goods groups, auto industry profits were 
at a 9-month annuai rate $% billion higher than the 1956 
total. Other transportation equipment, electrical machin- 
erv, and fabricated metals together registered a gain of 
similar magnitude, These advances were partly offset by 
declines, agecregating close to §$ billion in the primary 
metals group and in lumber and certain other lines com- 
monly affected by changes in construction activity 

Part-vear comparisons of net income in the automobile 
manufacturing industry are particularly difficult to interpret 


DIVIDENDS : 2) ee seen : because of the vear-to-vear variation in the timing of the 


model changeover period. The advance in January 


again higher 


and... Table 1.—National Income, by Type of Income, 1955-57 
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National! income 


Compensation of employees 


The annual rate tor manulacturing Was a little below 
that of 1956, with nondurables and construction-re lated 
durables lines in particular being characterized by lower 
earnings. Profits were off in the transportation industry, 
and the rise in mining was checked As the chart on page , 

5 illustrates, these three industry divisions provide close to a 

three-fifths of the corporate profits total Manufacturing sa 

is seen to have Ace ounted for we 1] over half the all-industry Corporate profits and inventory 
j 1 1 . . ° valuation adjustment 

aggregate, and the durables branch alone for one-third 

Profits changes in the various industries are outlined 
below in the context of the related shifts in national income, 

(See tables 2 and 3.) 


Proprietors’ and rental income 
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Profits off in manufacturing cen = 


Net interest 10, 1.9 «ILS 








National income from manufacturing during the January 
September period amounted to $111} billion at annual rates 


Includes noncorporate inventory valuation adjustment 
uurce: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Busine 
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September auto profits accompanied a sales gain, by com- 
parison with 1956, somewhat sharper than will appear in 
the figures for the year as a whole. Although unit auto 
sales by manufacturers in 1957 were not far above the 1956 
total, dollar-sales volume of the motor vehicles group was up 
considerably—around one-tenth, on the basis of 11 months’ 
data 

The profits of certain durables groups where market 
trends are related to construction activity have been affected 
unfavorably by the decline in residential building which, 
beginning about mid-1955, continued well into 1957. The 
influence of this decline on demand and profits has been 
especially marked in lumber manufacturing. Profits in 


Table 2.—National Income by Industrial Origin, 1953-57 


{Billions of dollars} 











First 9 

months, sea- 

| sonally ad- 

| justed at 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 annual rates 
| } 

= 

oH | 1957 
All industries, total 302.1 | 299.0 324.1 | 343.6 | 340.3 358, 4 
\griculture, forestry, and fisheries 17.5 16.9 16. 2 16, 1 15.9 6.3 
Mining 5.5 4.9 5.4 6.0 6.0 6.4 
ntract construction 15.1 15.5 16. 6 17.7 17.6 &2 
Manufacturing 06.4 90.0) 102.4 | WK 1 106. 6 111.5 
W hol e and retail trade 50.5 51.1 4.8 57.9 7.3 61.0 
Finance urance, and real estate 26.2 28. 1 29.3 30.9 0. 8 $2. 2 
Transportation « - 16.8] 14.5 15.7 16.7 16, 7 7.3 
ations and public utilities... 10.0 10.7 11.5 12. 5 12.4 13.2 
s 28.5 29.7 32. 5 35. ¢ 35. 2 37.7 
(;overnment and government enterprises $5.2 $5.8 37.7 40. 1 39. 8 12.4 
Rest of the world 1.5 1.8 20 2.1 2.0 23 

Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economic 


this industry were off more than one-sixth in 1956, and 
9-month totals for 1957 indicate that the reduction was 
extended last year. 

Profit increases were recorded in several capital equipment 
lines, the largest being in transportation equipment other 
than autos and in electrical machinery. These industries 
started 1957 with large order backlogs and maintained 
generally high production rates during most of the year. 
\t the same time, however, both new and unfilled orders 
tended to decline as the year passed. Orders from business 
for machine tools and railroad cars and from government 
for airplanes and parts, in particular, dropped off sharply. 

Though margins narrowed further in most of the durable 
voods groups, the 1956-57 movements in profits generally 
conformed in direction with those in sales. Among the 
nondurables, however, where profits were down from 1956 
in most industries, 3-quarter comparisons based on reports 
to the Federal Trade Commission and Securities and 
Exchange Commission show that the majority of the profits 
declines occurred while sales volume was being maintained 
or increased. Such contrasts in movements between profits 
and sales were particularly marked in the food and petroleum 
groups. The reductions in earnings reported for textiles, 
apparel, and leather, however, also occurred in the absence 
of any significant declines in sales. 

On a quarterly basis, profits in manufacturing have been 
tending downward since the end of 1956, and by the third 
quarter of 1957 were only fractionally above the year-earlier 
figure. Current indicators of activity in manufacturing 
industrial production, carloadings, employment, and pay- 
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rolls—point to the likelihood of reductions during the fourth 
quarter of 1957 both in profits and total income originating 
in manufacturing. 


Other industries 


Income in transportation and mining continued to expand 
in 1957, the 9-month totals show. Profits in these industries, 
which together made up about 6 percent of all corporate 
profits, were maintained close to 1956 in the case of mining 
but dipped somewhat in transportation 

In transportation, the flow of income during the first 9 
months of 1957 was up 3 percent from 1956. While the total 
originating in air, highway, water, and pipeline transporta- 
tion continued to expand, income from railroading was about 
the same as the vear before 

In mining, total income during the first 9 months of last 
year was above 1956 rates, as output was well maintained 
and prices advanced both in the crude petroleum and natural 
gas group and in coal mining. At the same time, total min- 
ing profits leveled off, after having recorded marked gains 
in 1955 and 1956. 

Income originating in the public utilities (including com- 
munications) during the January—September period of 1957 
was likewise up a little more than 5 percent from 1956. 
This advance seems to have been primarily a reflection of 
increases in volume of output 

The profits position of the gas and electric utilities in the 
first three-quarters of last year was substantially unchanged 
from 1956. Some expansion was indicated in the net earn- 
ings of the telephone and telegraph industry group 

As in the case of the utilities, the flow of income and profits 
from the finance division and from foreign countries has ex- 
panded with the accumulation of invested capital at home 
and abroad. Income originating in finance last year re- 
flected some further expansion in debt, as well as the rise 


Industry Pattern of Corporate Profits’ 
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Operating Business Concerns 


First Half of 1957 


Growth in 


The busines pop ilation of the United States reached a 


record number of 4 million operating concerns at the end 
of June 1957, a gain of about 30,000 firms from a year 
This incre: however, was about half the ris 


earlier. 
from mid-1955 to mid-1956 Ihe 


that occurred 
recent rise was attributable to small net 
highs in the rolls of all major industry 
manufacturing and construction 

The number of contract construction firms was off slightly 


more 
increases to new 


VTOUDS except 


last vear, the first decline since the end of World War II 
This industry division, which experienced the largest relative 
losses in number of firms during the war when private con- 
struction was restricted, was characterized by conspicuously 
greater-than-average relative gains during the reconversion 
Expansion in the number of construction concerns 


period. 
1956 and this gro ip was affected 


continued through une I 
least among the major industry divisions by the recessionary 
influences of 1948 ; 
The number of manufacturing 
remained stead) 
| slightly between mid-1956 and mid-1957 
Growth in retail trade, on the other hand, was greater last 
while gains of roughly half those 
irred in all other major industrial 


19 and 1953-54 
concerns, Which except for 
seasonal variations during the 1955-56 


period, also declines 


year than the veal before 
of the previous year oct 


hy} 71 
MISINeESs 


segments of the populat 


Business turnover 

In the first half of 1957 about 210,000 new businesses 
were established compared with 225,000 in the first half of 
1956, a reduct on ot 6 percent The 1957 period also wit- 
175,000 firms 


iS¢ to l¢ 


nessed a small incre: in the number of 
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discontinued businesses for the business population as a 
whole. Similar trends were evident in each of the major 
industries except in retail trade, where the increase in the 
number of operating concerns benefited from both a higher 
number of new entrants and fewer withdrawals 

Changes in the number of businesses purchased or other- 
wise acquired by transfer of ownership usually follow in 
direction changes in number of new businesses However. 
the number of transferred businesses during the first half of 
1957 was 4 percent higher than a year earlier although the 
number of new businesses established declined. The number 
of transfers matched vear-ago rates in contract construction 
and manufacturing—the two divisions experiencing slight 
recent declines in number of operating concerns. 

Retail trade accounted for about two-thirds of the almost 


195,000 transfers in the first half of last year. This is a 


Contin we on page D 


lable 4.—Number of Firms in Operation, Selected Dates 1940-57, 
and Number of New, Discontinued, and Transferred Businesses, 
January 1953-June 1957! 
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Ox EK OF THE stimulatire “»ctors in the domestic business 
picture in early 1957 was the continued expansion in our 
export trade. Influenced by trade diversion resulting from 
the blockage of the Suez Canal, exports (after seasonal ad- 
justment) rose to a peak in the first quarter of the vear. <A 
reverse tendency was evident later in the year, but for 1957 
as a whole exports were unusually high. 

The overall relation of exports and imports to domestic 
economic activity is set forth in the initial chart in this 
review. Export sales, corrected for usual seasonal move- 
ments, reached a new top of $20 billion at an annual rate in 
the first quarter of 1957, having advanced in the 1955-57 
cyclical upswing of business activity at a relatively higher 
rate than did the total gross national product. Exports 
began to taper off in the second quarter of 1957, and the 
trend during the second half ef 1957 was downward. 

By contrast with exports, imports were more in line with 
domestic business during the eyelical upswing which cul- 
minated in the third quarter of 1957. As early as the end of 
1955, imports regained the position that had prevailed im- 
mediately prior to the 1953-54 period of decline in domestic 
business activity. With imports at a record annual rate in 
excess of $13 billion in the third quarter of 1957, their overall 
relationship to domestic business was approximately the same 
as in early 1953. 

For the purpose of analyzing the relation of foreign busi- 
ness to fluctuations in our domestic economy, the Office of 
Business Economics has compiled and applied a new end-use 
economic category classification for both exports and im- 
ports. Much of the data in the present review updates and 
revises end-use economic category data presented originally 
in the November 1955 (imports) and December 1956 (ex- 
ports) issues of the Survey or Current Business. 


Competition in world export markets 


To provide a perspective against which recent develop- 
ments in United States exports may be gauged, table i pro- 
vides a comparison of trendsin export sales of the world’s three 
major manufacturing centers—the United States, Western 
Europe, and Japan—to other areas of the world. This shows 
the substantial progress made by all three exporting areas. 
Japan made relatively more progress since 1953 but its 
previous gain had been considerably slower. 

In the case of Europe, the relative rise in exports as com- 
pared with the United States was faster during 1953-55 
but during 1956 and the first half of 1957 the spurt of United 
States exports was not matched by the European countries. 
These developments indicate the continued strong competi- 
tive position of United States products in world markets 
during the last years. 
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F oreign [rade and Domestic Business 


Since the data for the United States presented in table 1 
do not take into account the steep rise in export sales to 
Europe and Japan, they understate the relative expansion in 
total United States nonmilitary exports over this period 
Likewise, the data shown for Western Europe and Japan do 
not reflect the rapid rise during recent years in trade mov- 
ing among countries in these two areas and in exports from 
these countries to the United States 


Exports Have Advanced More Rapidly Than 
Imports, Resulting in an Unusually High 
Export Surplus in 1957 


Imports moved about in line with domestic 
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Table 1.—Exports of the United States, OEEC Countries, and 
Japan to Other Countries, 1953-57 
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Exports Mirror Business Trends Abroad 


The composition of the rise in United States exports since 
1953, particularly of nonagricultural products, provides much 
evidence regarding the corresponding course of business 
activity abroad. Supposing that no other relevant economic 
data for foreign countries were available, the magnitudes of 
the gains in our exports of producers’ supplies and capital 
equipment (see table 2) would by themselves indicate that 
industrial activity abroad, along with that in the United 
States, has undergone a major expansionary phase during 
the past several years 


Industrial materials overshadow other exports 


Exports of industrial supplies and materials by domestic 
nonagricultural producers, having risen almost continuously 
after 1953, reached a peak in the first half of 1957 and 
thereafter began to taper off somewhat in the third quarter 
of the year. Although such exports as a group apparently 
were down somewha than seasonally in the third 
quarter of 1957 istment for the emergeney 
petroleum shipments resulting from they 
continued to move abroad at an annual rate $800 millior 
higher than in July-September 1956 and $2,800 million in 


more 
even after adj 
the Suez crisis 


excess of the yearly total in 1953 


The overall movement of exports within the category of 
agricultural producers’ supplies and materials (see table 2) 
is, of course, largely determined by changes in shipments of 
raw cotton, although items such as unmanufactured tobacco, 
industrial fats and oils, and hides and skins also constitute 
important components of this group 

Cotton exports, alter dropping oO an o-yeal low during 
the crop year 1955-56, made an “‘about face’? and soared to 
a 23-vear h oh in the year ended July 1957 While such 
unusually high cotton exports during the past ¢ rop year were 
stimulated to a large extent by inereased Government 
financing, the adoption by the Government of a program 
making prices for United States cotton competitive with 
prices for comparable 
impetus. Exports moving out 
accounted for approximately two-thirds of the $780 million 
increase in cotton exports during 1956—57 as compared with 
the previous crop year While August-December 1957 
exports have dippe d some 25 percent from th: abnormal hiehs 


foreign crowths provided a strong 


under private financing 
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recorded in the same period last season, cotton exports for 
the 1957-58 season as a whole are likely to rank as the 


second highest of the past 5 years. 


Industrial materials geared to high demand 
in Europe 


Since manufacturers in Western Europe are outstanding 
among our foreign customers for both agricultural and 
nonagricultural raw and semifabricated materials, business 
trends in that area are particularly important. In Western 
Europe as a whole, the rise in industrial production continued 
uninterrupted into 1957. During 1957, however, the pace 
of economic expansion within Western Europe appeared to 
have been slowed somewhat by factors such as the tightening 
of credit restrictions to avert intensified inflationary pres- 
sures, the consequent reduction in investment and other 
spending, loss of foreign exchange reserves and excessive 
inventory positions in certain industries. 

Through the third quarter of 1957, such recent economic 
developments in Western Europe appear to have merely 
limited the magnitude of further gains in United States 
exports. The chart on p. 10 shows that our total nonmilitary 
shipments to this area, which in 1956 had grown by more 
than 80 percent as compared with 1953, scored still additional 
large advances in 1957. Even if petroleum is excluded, 
export sales to Western Europe during each of the first 3 
quarters of 1957 were well ahead of such exports in the 
corresponding periods of 1956. 

It is true that total exports to this area (excluding petrole- 
um) declined from the first to the second quarters of 1957 
whereas in the same period a year before such shipments 
The seasonal down- 
furthermore, 


showed a substantial rise (see chart 
swing in exports in the third quarter of 1957, 
was more pronounced than the corresponding dip of a year 
ago. However, changes in the quarterly pattern of exports 
to Europe in 1957, even after excluding the extraordinary 
shipments of petroleum in the first and second quarters of the 
year, appear to have been due to the shift from 1956 to 
1957 in our agricultural exports, rather than to reduced 
European demand for basic industrial materials 
Whereas in 1956 food exports to Western Europe 
larly grains, had moved upward after the first quarter and 
remained high during the remainder of the year, such ship- 
ments dropped sharply in the second and third quarters of 
1957 The rapid rise in cotton exports which had occurred 
in the last half of 1956 was reversed after the first quarter 
of 1957. Our sales of cotton to Western Europe in April 
June 1957 were nevertheless still 2% times as great as in the 
corresponding months of 1956. The dropoff in cotton ex- 
ports in the third quarter of 1957 from a year earlier resulted 
largely from the fact that cotton inventories in European 
countries had become considerably higher than in 1956. 
Actual textile output in Germany, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom continued to be considerably higher than during 


particu- 


the preceding year. 

Excluding such extraordinary changes 
exports, other nonmilitary shipments to Western Europe 
during July September 1957 were still ahead of comparable 
third quarter of 1956 by approximately 
As in earlier periods the 


n food and cotton 


shipments in the 
$800 million at an annual rate. 
bulk of this recent large expansion was accounted for by coal, 
iron and steel scrap, other iron and steel, nonferrous metals, 
synethetic rubber, and other industrial materials 

Whether or not markets in Europe for these products will 
retain the buoyancy characteristic of recent years depends, 
of course, not only on Europe’s internal business conditions, 
but also on the ability of European countries to finance a 
continued rise in imports from the United States 
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In this connection changes in European dollar earnings 
from sales in the United States market are highly significant. 
The chart shows that our merchandise imports from Europe 
have undergone a steady expansion over the last 3 years. 
During the first 9 months of 1957, moreover, Western Europe 
stands out as the only major area which succeeded in boosting 
its merchandise exports to the United States appreciably 
above the rate of the corresponding period of 1956. 

Notwithstanding this further increase in its sales to the 
United States during 1957, Western Europe’s trade deficit 
with us has loomed even larger than in 1956 and the balance 
of payments of such important countries as the United 
Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, and Belgium was under 
considerable strain during the past year. France has had 
to impose extensive import restrictions to try and redress its 
adverse position. The other three countries have not re- 
sorted to new import restrictions, but they have adopted, 
in common with other European countries, numerous in- 
ternal counter-inflationary measures which may effectively 
curtail the demand for some imports, including those from 
the United States 


Reversal of export uptrend to Japan 


Japan, which beginning in the latter part of 1955 had 
likewise channeled a rising flow of raw and semifabricated 
materials from the United States into its rapidly expanding 
manufacturing industries, adopted a tight money policy in 
the spring of 1957 which has since tempered its industrial 
boom and the resulting demand for raw materials imports 
from the United States. 

During the first half of 1957, Japan had increased its total 
imports from the United States by over 90 percent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period a year earlier. Although 
a variety of machinery items shared in the larger exports to 
Japan, in January-June 1957 the bulk of the overall rise was 
accounted for by steel scrap, pig iron, other iron and steel, 
coal, nonferrous metals, cotton, and other industrial supplies. 
Around the middle of 1957, however, the effectiveness of the 
tighter Japanese credit restrictions and of cuts in the official 
import budget became evident as United States exports to 
Japan began to weaken. In the fourth quarter of the year 
exports had been cut by about a third from the average 
quarterly rate recorded during January—June. 


Table 2.—Domestic Exports of Agricultural and 
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Nonagricultural Products by Economic Categories 1953-57 
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Canada and other Western Hemisphere countries which 
should be cited as additional important markets for exports 
of industrial materials such as steel and chemicals, are dis 
cussed below. 


Brisk pace of capital equipment exports 


After remaining relatively stable from 1952 through 1954, 
exports of capital equipment expanded by 8 and 22 percent 
in 1955 and 1956 respectively During each of the first 
three quarters of 1957 exports again continued to be well in 
corresponding periods of the 
previous vear. While exports in the third quarter of 1957 
were at an annual rate $675 million higher than in July 
September 1956 (see table 2), the decline from the second to 
the third quarters of the latest vear, although partially 
resulting from seasonal factors, was relatively somewhat more 
than the parallel dip in 1956 

Just as the trend in exports of industrial 
closely tied to the movement of business in Europe and 
Japan, so the demand for United States exports of capital 
equipment is intimately linked to eeonomie conditions in 
Western Hemisphere countries 


excess of shipments in the 


materials is 


U. S. investments in Canada boost capital 


goods exports 


In Canada, the most important single foreign market for 
American-made machinery and capital equipment, the gross 
national product during the fourth quarter of 1956 was at 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate more than one-fourth 
higher than in 1954. This pronounced growth had been fa- 
cilitated by a record inflow of capital from this country 
American investments in petroleum, manufacturing and 
other Canadian industries had jumped by nearly $1 billion 
during 1956 and promised to show a rival gain by the close 
of 1957. 

Although growth characteristics are still evident in some 
segments of the Canadian economy, there was an easing off 
in the aggregate real output of goods and services within 
Canada during the course of 1957. This development may 


explain the much slower rise in total United States exports 
to Canada from the first to the second quarters of 1957 than 
In July-Septem- 


in the same quarters of the previous vear 
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Regional Shifts in 1957 Were Larger in Exports Than in Imports 


Exports* to Latin America sustained while 
shipments to Europe and Asia showed big swing 


CANADA 











Western Europe had major share of 
1957 import gain 
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ber 1957 our overall exports to Canada were even somewhat 
lower than during the third quarter of 1956 (see chart). 

Che chart also pictures another important aspect of the 
current business picture in Canada. Whereas Canada’s ex- 
ports to the United States had chalked up substantial an- 
nual gains in 1955 and 1956, they displayed only a minor 
increase during the first 3 quarters of 1957. As discussed 
below this development reflected continued weakness in 
lumber prices during 1957 and developing softness in market 
conditions for newsprint, woodpulp, metals, oil, and some 
other major Canadian export items. 


Boom in investment goods to Latin America 


During 1957, our capital goods sales to Latin America, 
having undergone an even more outstanding expansion than 
in 1956, promised to be substantially higher than corre- 
sponding exports to Canada. 

The Latin American countries also have been recent re- 
cipients of record amounts of United States direct invest- 
ment capital. If the British loan is excluded, the bulk of 
the credits extended by the Export-Import Bank in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, also went to this area. 

In contrast to our overall exports to other parts of the 
world, which began to taper off near the middle of 1957, the 
high rate of total United States exports to Latin America 
was well-maintained beyond that period (see chart). The 
chart contrasts the recent uptrend in our exports to Latin 
America with the corresponding course displayed by imports 
from this area. During the first half of 1957 imports from 
Latin America had advanced only nominally as compared 
with a year ago while during July-September 1957 such pur- 
chases were even somewhat lower than in the same months 
of 1956. Hence Latin America’ trade deficit with the 
United States has mounted to an annual rate of over $1.1 
billion in the second and third quarters of 1957. 

Recent economic developments in individual countries 
underscore the problems which may confront some of our 
top Latin American customers in attempting to maintain or 
to increase further their imports from the United States. 
Although Venezuela’s international reserves reached a new 
peak at the end of September 1957, the partial cutback in 
Venezuelan petroleum output in recent months from the 
record production schedules called for by the Suez emergency 
may dampen, at least temporarily, the upswing in United 
States exports to that country. During the first 11 months 
of 1957 our total shipments to Venezuela had risen by almost 
60 percent as compared with the corresponding period of 
1956 to an annual rate of over $1 billion. 

Brazil’s rising purchases of capital equipment had boosted 
its total imports from the United States by 60 percent in 
January-November 1957 as compared with the same 11 
months a year earlier. Although in recent months Brazilian 
economic prospects have improved somewhat as cocoa prices 
strengthened and the coffee market recovered from its weak- 
ness earlier in the season, Brazil’s dollar supply remained 
very tight because of other large dollar obligations and the 
higher imports from and lower exports to the United States. 

In Argentina, which also accounted for a major increment 
to our overall capital « equipment exports in both 1956 and 
1957, the drain on foreign exchange reserves caused by the 
failure of the corn crop and the higher prices and freight on 
oil during the Suez crisis led to the adoption of new import 
restrictions. Near the end of October 1957 the importation 
of trucks and chassis, which had comprised about 25 percent 
of total United States exports to Argentina in the first 10 
months of the year, was suspended for 90 days. 

During the third quarter of 1957 it appeared that factors 
such as the partial failure of the corn crop and declining 
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prices for Mexican exports of metals, coffee, and cotton may 
have tempered the 3-year-old boom in Mexican business 
activity and hence the rise in our sales of capital equipment 
and other goods to Mexico. The recent softness in world 
prices for copper, lead, zinc, and other metals has likewise 
adversely affected incomes in some other Latin American 
export markets, such as Chile and Peru. 

Reflecting the effects of weakness in prices of and demand 
for mild coffee earlier in the current year, as well as the large 
backlog of Colombia’s international indebtedness carried 
over from previous years, exports to Colombia in the first 11 
months of 1957 were far below those of a year ago, con- 
trasting sharply with the trend in our sales to other markets 
in Latin America. 


Asia and Europe get U. S. capital equipment 


While Canada and Latin America constitute the two lead- 
ing foreign markets for capital goods exports, other countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere have become increasingly 
important sales outlets for such equipment. Japan topped 
the 1957 list of such Asian customers, but Korea, which has 
been recently the major individual recipient of economic 
assistance from the United States, has also constituted ¢ 
rapidly expanding market. 

The substantial rise in sales of capital equipment to 
India in 1955 and 1956 was not extended into 1957. To aid 
in remedying the highly adverse payments position which 
developed during the first half of 1957, India has since im- 
posed a series of progressively tighter import restrictions 
The Philippines, which has also relied to a large extent on 
capital equipment imports from the United States to imple- 
ment its industrialization program, has likewise adopted new 
controls which should seriously curtail imports of capital 
equipment and other goods during the months ahead. 

Europe’s demand for imported capital equipment is far 
overshadowed by its requirements for imports of basic indus- 
trial materials, yet greater shipments to Europe of civilian 
aircraft, machine tools, and construction machinery have 
contributed significantly to the overall expansion in our 


capital equipment exports during the past 3 years. 


Declining importance of finished consumer goods 


Since 1956 exports of nonfood consumer goods have ac- 
counted for a diminishing share of total United States non- 
military exports (see table 2). The decline since 1955 in 
exports of passenger cars, the largest item within the cate- 
gory, was largely responsible for this development. The 
downtrend in sales to Western Europe which had begun in 
1956 was speeded up in the first half of 1957 by emergency 
restrictions on gasoline usage made necessary by the Suez 
crisis. Shipments to Canada, which unlike exports to other 
areas had continued to expand in 1956, fell by more than 
one-half in January—September 1957 as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1956. In the second and third 
quarters of 1957 Canadian production and demand fell off 
sharply from year-earlier rates. Meanwhile, Canadian 
imports of European cars increased by more than a third 
over 1956, and for tie first time since 1950 accounted for 
more than a tenth of new automobile sales 

Losses in United States auto exports to Western Europe 
and Canada during 1957 were only partially offset by the 
rise in exports to Latin America. Shipments to the latter 
area rebounded in 1957 back to near the 1955 rate notwith- 
standing the stiffest competition to date from our competitors 
in Western Europe. 
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Food exports off from January-June 1957 peak 


The sharp rise in food exports which began in 1955 con- 
tinued well into 1957 as shipments during the first half of 
the year reached their highest rate since 1947. Heavier 
exports of grains formed the backbone of this large expansion, 
and greatly enlarged deliveries of other commodities such as 
vegetable oils and oilseeds, and fruits and vegetables con- 
tributed prominently to the overall advance. 

Owing largely to intensified demand in Europe where last 
year’s wheat harvest was small and of inferior quality, 
wheat exports set a new record of 549 million bushels in the 
year ended June 30, 1957. During the same fiscal period 
exports of rice, fruits, soybeans and vegetable oil also 
chalked up outstanding gains as only limited supplies were 


available for export from other producing countries 

Enlarged deliveries under Government programs during 
1956-57 as compared with the previous fiscal year accounted 
for nearly two-thirds of the total $365 million rise in wheat 
exports, 90 percent of the $100 million gain in rice shipments, 
and at least four-fifths of the $87 million advance in exports 
of soybean oil. Government activities in the last fiscal year 
likewise provided an important stimulus to corn exports 
which rose to the highest crop-year volume since 1921. 

The 3-year uptrend in food exports was reversed in the 
last half of 1957. Although deliveries of wheat to India, 
Japan, Poland, and Brazil in the third quarter had increased 
as compared with July-September 1956, exports to Western 
Europe were off by about two-thirds. In Europe, partic- 
ularly in France, the most recent wheat crop (1957-58) was 
setting a new record. Lower shipments of rice, oats, barley, 
and grain sorghums in July-September 1957 than during a 
year earlier, also contributed to the recent dip in our overall 
food exports. Partially offsetting such declines were the 
increased corn shipments destined for Western Europe 
where feeding supplies had been reduced due to the better 
quality of the most recent wheat crop, and for Mexico which 
had experienced a severe crop failure in its central plateau 
area. 


Exports Aid Output in Key Industries 


Table 3 shows that exports were important in influencing 
output schedules of many of the nation’s top-ranking 
industries. Notwithstanding the major gains in domestic 
demands— especially since 1954—export outlets for numerous 
key individual products have grown at an even faster rate 
than domestic markets. As the pace of expansion in 
domestic demand began to ease off during 1957, moreover, 
continued high export sales exerted some stabilizing effect 
on output. 


Machinery exports rise faster than domestic sales 


The even more rapid rise in exports than in domestic sales of 
nonelectrical machinery was particularly outstanding in view 
of the record expansion in domestic investment spending dur- 
ing the past 3 years. The ratio of export to domestic sales 
of such machinery, having climbed slowly but steadily since 
1953, reached an alltime high of over 15 percent in the 
third quarter of 1957. 

Within the nonelectrical machinery group, exports ol con- 
struction, excavating and mining machinery, which during 
1953-55 were about one-fourth of domestic sales, became over 
shipments in 1956 and in 


one-third as large as domestic 
1957, higher exports of ma- 


January—September 1957. In 
chine tools aad metalworking machinery also provided a 
major support to production in the supplying industries which 
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reduced their shipments to domestic customers sharply after 
the first half of the year. 

Although beginning in the spring of 1957 exports of most 
wheel-type tractors dropped below the previous year’s move- 
ment while domestic shipments went ahead, exports of other 
types of tractors have recently been better sustained than 


domestic sales 


Transport equipment in export markets 


Export demand during 1957 for all major items within the 
commercial transportation category—except trucks and 
buses and railway freight cars—made a better showing rela- 
tive to domestic demand than in the year before. In the case 
of motor trucks and buses, exports continued to be nearly 
one-fourth as large as domestic sales 

The number of commercial planes delivered to foreign air- 
lines in the second and third quarters of 1957 was virtually 
one-half the number completed for domestic customers. Of 
the total 971 transport aircraft on order with United States 
companies on September 19, 1957, moreover, foreign-flag pur- 
chases continue to number about half those to be delivered 
to domestic iines. 

The number of locomotives exported in January-September 
1957 was also nearly 50 percent as large as the number of 
new locomotives installed in domestic service. Although 
since 1955 exports of railway freight cars have remained 
relatively unimportant as compared with domestic deliveries, 
the number of railway passenger cars exported in the first: 
half of 1957 was well over double the number delivered to 
domestic carriers. In the third quarter of the year, however, 
such passenger car exports fell sharply while deliveries to 
domestic railroads rose to their highest rate since the fourth 
quarter of 1955. In recent months both export and domestic 
order backlogs for all types of railway equipment have been 
greatly reduced as compared with a year earlier. 


High exports aid industrial materials producers 


Unmanufactured cotton, cattle hides, bituminous and 
anthracite coal, iron and steel scrap, and cotton piece goods 
were prominent among industrial materials exported in 
greater quantities during January—September 1957 than in 
the same period a year earlier, while domestic demands were 
declining. 

In the case of cotton, the 23-year high of 7.5 million bales 
exported in the 1956-57 season permitted a reduction of 
over 4.7 million bales in Government-controlled stocks, 
notwithstanding the fact that domestic consumption was off 
by over one-half million bales from the rate of the previous 
vear. The rise in exports and fall-off in imports of cotton 
piece goods during 1957 should be cited as an export develop- 
ment which further favored domestic producers of both raw 
cotton and textiles. 

As recently as 1951 this country had been a net importer 
of cattle hides. As livestock slaughter in January—Septem- 
ber 1957 held at the record rate of the previous year our 
imports dropped to an almost negligible amount while 
exports rose to become nearly one-third as great as domestic 
utilization. 

The continued rise in foreign demand for bituminous coal 
in 1957 was a major factor responsible for the maintenance 
of high coal production, especially during the first half of 
the year when both domestic industrial consumption and 
deliveries to retail dealers slipped below the rate of January 
June 1956. Enlarged exports of anthracite coal during the 
first half of 1957 also compensated to a large extent for re- 
duced domestic demands in the early months of the year 





Table 3.—Exports. Domestic Production, and Use of Selected Commodities, 195 57 
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rst half of 1957 the pressure of rising foreign 


During the fi 
resources of 


and domestic demand on availabl 
ron and steel scrap had become 
warrant a tightening 


domestic 
sufficiently 
of export licensing and the making of 
voluntary agreements with European countries and Japan 
which limited the increases in their imports of heavy melting 
United States during 1957. In 


intense to 


grades of scrap from the 
more recent months, as lagging domestic demand and more 
abundant scrap supplies have pushed prices downward, 
continued high foreign demand has prevented scrap quota- 
tions from deteriorating further. 

In January-September 1957 exports of manufactured steel 
products rose by 1 million tons as compared with the same 
period last year while corresponding imports increased by 
During the third quarter, the ratio 
of net exports of steel products to domestic sales climbed to 
over 6 percent, the highest in recent years. Whereas for 
many years prior to the fourth quarter of 1956 the industry 
had been a heavy net importer of pig iron, in the year ended 
September 1957 it became a net exporter to the tune of 
nearly 670 thousand tons. 


only 270 thousand tons. 


Some chemical exports top domestic sales 


In the case of some chemical pesticides such as DDT and 
copper sulphate, and one of the new antibiotics, dihydro- 
streptomycin, export sales have become nearly as large or 
larger than domestic sales (see table 3) Notwithstanding 
the outstanding advances in domestic use of such important 
chemical products as plastic and resin materials and ethylene 
glycol (used mainly for anti-freeze), exports have increased 
even faster than domestic consumption. 

As late as 1954 in the case of ammonium sulfate, and 1955 

for potash, this country had been a net importer. As do- 
mestic production of these fertilizer materials has since 
greatly expanded, our exports have far overshadowed im- 
ports. 
During 1957 sulfur production and prices were affected by 
a contraction in exports as well as in domestic demand, yet 
it should be noted that at least part of the drop in domestic 
output as compared with the year before can be attributed 
to the increased low-cost supplies available from American- 
owned producing facilities in Mexico. In a similar manner, 
the expanding development abroad in recent years of United 
States producing facilities in the field of drugs and medicinals 
has blunted the rise in direct United States exports of such 
items. 


Export markets for basic foodstuffs 


In contrast to domestic use of wheat which declined 
steadily during the past 4 seasons, exports moved continu- 
ously upward over the same period. Whereas domestic con- 
sumption of rice in 1956-57 was also off substantially from 
the previous year, exports were over twice as high as in 
1955-56 and exceeded domestic consumption by over one- 
third. The bulk of the large successive annual increases in 
soybean production since 1953-54 has moved into export 
channels, with exports from the record crop of 1956-57 
aggregating nearly two-thirds as large as corresponding do- 
mestic marketings 
Imports at Record With Moderate 1957 Gain 

Merchandise imports climbed to a new record annual rate 
of about $13.3 billion in the second half of 1957 on a season- 
ally adjusted basis, around 3 percent higher than the same 
half of 1956. In the first half of 1957 total imports were 
1 percent higher than in the first half of the previous year. 


CURRENT 
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Such moderate gains in imports during 1957 followed the 
sharp annual advances of 11 percent in the overall value of 
imports occurring in both 1955 and 1956. During 1955 and 
1956 imports had been sharply up in terms of constant as 
well as current dollars, but in January—September 1957 the 
volume of imports was about the same as a year earlier 


Varied behavior of imports 


While the behavior of total imports over this period may be 
very broadly associated with the overall movement of 
national economic activity, a more significant analysis can 
be made by comparing the responses of imports in various 
major end-use categories to changes in related indicators of 
domestic demand (see table 4). 

As might be expected from their greater sensitivity to 
business conditions than — types of goods, industrial 
materials imports displayed the widest fluctuations in value 
from 1953-56. After dipping by over 11 percent from 1953 
to 1954 such imports had climbed by 20 and 12 percent in 
1955 and 1956, respectively. Since 1956, however, our 
aggregate imports of industrial materials have been relatively 
stable. Their value in the first 9 months of 1957 amounted 
to about $7.2 billion at an annual rate, the same as in 
January—September 1956. 

By way of contrast imports of food and beverages, which 
from the standpoint of dollar value comprise the next impor- 
tant category of imports, have exhibited a considerably 
different pattern since 1953, rising in one year and declining 
in the next. In the case of foodstuffs the volume of imports 
has consistently moved in a direction opposite from that of 
prices, with a consequent smoothing out of fluctuations in 
dollar values. In the case of raw materials 
which as a group are less elastic than food imports 
with respect to price changes—both volume and prices have 
tended to move up and down together thus accentuating 
fluctuations in dollars. January—September 1957 stands out 
as the only period since 1953 during which changes in the 
price and volume of raw materials imports were offsetting, 
and even in that period the changes involved were relatively 


terms of 
imports 


minor. 

Since 1954, fluctuations in imports of materials and equip- 
ment used in or otherwise associated with farm output have 
accounted for only an insignificant portion of the changes in 
total imports. While the 3-year downswing in this category 
of imports was reversed in January—September 1957, such 
imports were still below the rate of 1953. 

The distinct uptrend throughout most of this period in 
imports of finished (nonfood) consumer goods and nonfarm 
irregular behavior 


capital equipment contrasts with the 
Imports 


of imports in the three categories discussed above. 
of nonfood consumer goods in 1957 were at an annual rate 
approaching $1.5 billion, having nearly doubled since 1953. 
During the third quarter of 1957 such items accounted for 
13 percent of our total merchandise imports as compared 
with 10 percent a year earlier and about 7% percent in 1953. 

The 3-year rise in imports of capital equipment (excluding 
agricultural machinery) brought their total value for 1957 
well over double the value in 1953. Nevertheless, capital 
equipment imports comprised only about 2.5 percent of 
total imports in 1957. 

Diverse trends in these five major end-use categories of 
imports illustrate the problems involved in generalizing 
about total United States import demand and point up the 
necessity of considering such differential movements of the 
major parts. It will be made clear in the discussion below 
and with the aid of table 4, moreover, that the behavior of 
individual economic categories of imports can be explained 
only partially by movements in closely 


corresponding 
associated indicators of domestic demand. 
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Imports and manufacturing output 


Table 4 shows that from 1953-56 the overall demand for 
imports of industrial supplies and materials moved in the 
same direction as total domestic manufacturing activity, 
with year-to-year fluctuations in the volume of imports 
relatively greater than corresponding changes in manufac- 
turing output. In January—September 1957, however, the 
volume of imports of industrial materials actually was off 
slightly from a year earlier while manufacturing production 
was up by 2 percent. 

The explanation for such a lack of correspondence between 
relative changes in the volume of industrial materials 
imports and domestic manufacturing output lies partly in 
the composition of the imports themselves. This is brought 
out in table 4 which subdivides imports of industrial materials 





demand indicators 





Import categories and domestic 


M illion 
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Table 4.—Imports by Major Economic Categories and Related Indicators of Domestic Demand, 1953-57 


M illion 
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into major value components. Imports comprising each 
of the four major subgroups are associated with individual 
indicators of domestic demand which have generally dis- 
played patterns quite different than that traced by total 
manufacturing production over this period. Imports of 
numerous leading industrial materials, moreover, have been 
influenced to a major extent by changes in Government 
stockpile purchases as well as in business demand. In 
addition to such changes in demand, shifts in the relative 
importance of imports and domestic production as sources 
of supply have also accounted for many of the recent changes 
in imports of key materials. 


Changed role of oil and newsprint imports 


The outstanding advances since 1953 in imports of petro- 
leum, the bulk of which have been supplied by American- 
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abroad, have fa 
imports of types of 
industrial materials. Oil imports reached approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion in 1957 ie ¢ accounted for over one- 
fifth of all imports of industrial materials during that year. 

The accompanying chart hw th it although in 1955 and 
1956 increased domestic output of oil added a far larger 
absolute increment to our petroleum supply than imports, 
imports still accounted for a sing proportion of total new 
supply in those years. It is true that the rise in oil imports 
during the first half of 1957 as compared with January—June 
1956 was overshadowed by the corresponding increase in 
exports to offset foreign importers’ loss of petroleum sup- 
plies from the east. In the third quarter of 1957, however, 
when such emergency exports had virtually disappeared, the 
volume of imports was ne arly 19 percent above, and domestic 
production 3 percent below the corresponding figures the year 
before. 

At the end of July 1957 quotas for the fiscal year 1957-58 
were recommended for all imports of crude oil except those 
arriving on the In December 1957 quota recom- 
mendations were extended to include the west coast. Total 
crude oil imports provided under these s during Jan- 
uary—June 1958 would still be 8 percent above the rate in the 
first half of 1957 


owned producing facilities 


the corresponding other 


a val le of 


increases in 


west coast 


quota 
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Petroleum and Newsprint account for one-third of 
total industrial materials imports 


PETROLEUM: Imports provided a larger share of demand 
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NEWSPRINT: Imports furnished a smaller share of demand 
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Relation of Foreign Trade to Domestic Business 


APPAREL WOOL: Lowered consumption and changes in domestic 
support programs reduced imports 
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The supply-demand picture for newsprint depicts a devel- 
opment contrary to that occurring in the case of petroleum 
Although the supply of imports was expanded during 1955 
and 1956 in response to our growing consumption of news- 
print in those years, domestic production increased at a 
much faster rate than imports. In 1957, as domestic con- 
sumption dipped slightly below the rate of 1956, imports 
fell off for the first time since 1953, in contrast to domestic 
production which chalked up a further annual gain of about 
14 percent. 


Imports associated with soft goods output 


major group of imported industrial materials 
shown in 4 consists mainly of supplies used in the 
nanufacture of finished textiles and leather goods It is 
apparent that since 1953 fluctuations in this group of imports, 


The next 
table 


in terms of constant dollars, can be accounted 
a limited extent by corresponding changes in 
output of related domestic manufacturing industries. The 
rise in such imports which had begun in 1955 was not inter- 
rupted until 1957 although the index of domestic textile and 
leather manufacturing had turned downward a year earlier 

In order to explain these contrasting movements it is 
necessary to examine separately the movement of the two 

The first type 
while the second 
materials 


iS expressed 
lol only Lo 


major types of imports within this group 
consists mainly of semifinished textiles 
comprises ulmant factured fibers and other crude 
sucl as hick S and skins 

The bulk of the decline in imports from 1953 to 1954 was 
accounted for by crude materials, particularly unmanufac- 
tured wool, and hides and skins. In 1955 and 1956, 
hides remained well below the 1953 rate and 
imports of raw fibers made only scattered and limited 
recoveries, but imports of semifinished textiles such as 
cotton and wool cloth established new records The out- 
standing advances in imports of semifinished textiles during 
1955 and 1956, together with the major gains over the same 
period in imports of apparel, house furnishings, and other 
finished textiles and leather products (which are included 
in the category of nonfood consumer and shown 
separately in table 5) suggest that imports have had a 


coL_ton, 
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greater influence on related manufacturing output than 
such output has exerted on imports. 

This was, in effect, 
was issued on September 30, 1956, increasing by 20 percent 
ad valorum duties on arene of wool fabrics which in any 
calendar year exceed 5 } percent of annual domestic produc- 
tion in the preceding 3-year period. In the last part of 
1957, such imports fell off substantially as increased import 
duties under the order became effective at the end of July. 
An agreement with Japan whereby, beginning January 1, 
1957, Japan agreed to place annual ceilings on exports of 
various types of cotton cloth to the United States, has since 
effectively reduced imports ./ cotton textiles, particularly 
ginghams and velveteens. 









Increased use of domestic vs. foreign wool 


Since the decline in 1954, imports of apparel wool have 
consistently been less than in 1953 and during 1957 fell to 
their lowest rate since 1939. While the ups and downs in 
such wool imports since 1953 have coincided with similar 
movements in domestic consumption, imports in each year 

‘ from 1954-57 were much lower than their ratio to consump- 
tion in 1953 (see chart). 

Since the passage of the National Wool Act of 1954 which 
removed wool from the price support program and substi- 
tuted incentive payments to domestic wool producers, the 
entire domestic wool clip has moved into marketing channels. 
In the 2 seasons prior to the effective date of this act (April 1, 
1955) a large portion of the domestie clip, which carried 
a price tag higher than comparable foreign wools, had moved 
into Government inventories. During the 3 subsequent 

years, not only has the entire domestic : output of wool been 
sold on the open market at prices reflecting world supply 
and demand, but Government holdings acquired in 1952-54 
have been substantially liquidated through competitive bid 
sales. Hence, although domestic wool production has even 
declined slightly since the act became effective, consumption 
of domestic wool rose sharply in 1955 and 1956 and in the 
first half of 1957 was maintained at the high rate of January 
June 1956. 

As Government inventories are now exhausted and private 
holdings have become exceedingly low, it appears that 
larger imports will be required, even though the present rate 
of consumption, affected as it is by the growing usage of 
synthetic fibers, is the lowest since 1938. 

Since the entire United States supply of carpet wool comes 
from foreign sources, changes in imports are more closely 
linked to trends in consumption. The drop in imports 
during the first half of 1957 as compared with January—June 
however, was much greater than the corresponding 
decline in consumption as rising prices induced consumers to 
draw upon inventories to meet demand. 


1956. 


Imports associated with hardgoods output 


Commodities used in the production of durable goods and 
in residential construction comprised about half of the total 
imports of industrial materials. While in each of the years 
1953-56 the volume of imports moved in the same direction 
as the index of domestic durable goods production, the 
annual changes in imports since 1954 only roughly paralleled 
the movements in such associated manufacturing output. 
In the first 9 months of 1957 imports were about the same as 
a year earlier. Production of durable goods increased by 3 
percent over 1956 but residential construction was off by 9 
percent. 

Some of the more important factors underlying the changes 
in this group of imports relative to demand in associated 
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ALUMINUM and COPPER: Imports furnished a smaller share of demand 
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Relation of Foreign Trade to Domestic Business 


RUBBER: Imports did not share in rising demand 
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domestic industries are revealed in the accompanying charts 
for metals, rubber, and lumber, which are among the promi- 
nent individual items comprising this category 

Whereas domestic demand for aluminum was up more 
than a fourth in 1956 as compared to 1953, imports during’ 
1956 were down by at least one-fourth from the rate of 1953 
(see chart). Over the relatively brief period from 1953-56, 
annual domestic production of aluminum expanded by over 
440 thousand tons, an amount about equal to the corre- 
sponding increase in domestic consumption 

While the downtrend in aluminum imports was temporarily 
interrupted in the first half of 1957 it was resumed in the 
following months as domestic aluminum companies, which 
are major importers as well as producers of aluminum, cur- 
tailed their import purchases. The Government, which in 
1957 began purchasing surplus aluminum from domestic pro- 
ducers in accordance with earlier agreements, later in the 
year announced that its purchases would henceforth be re- 
duced by any amount of aluminum which these producers 
obtained from abroad. 

Whereas from 1953 to 1956 our output of copper expanded 
by 230,000 tons, domestic use of copper rose by only one- 
fourth this amount. In contrast to copper imports which 
since their decline in 1954 have not regained the 1953 rate, 
the current pace of exports is well over 3 times as much as in 
1953. The trend toward reduced dependence on copper lmn- 
ports was particularly apparent during the first 9 months of 
1957. In response to the decline in domestic consumption 
which occurred during that period, domestic production was 
maintained only slightly below the record rate of 1956, while 
net imports fell by nearly two-thirds as compared with a year 
earlier. 

Producers’ inventories of copper at the end of August 1957 
reached the highest point since the end of 1945 and prices 
have toppled to 46 percent below the 92-vear high set in thi 
first part of 1956 


Competition between synthetic, natural rubber 


Whereas in 1953 and 1954, respectively, natural rubber had 
accounted for 41 and 48 percent of this country’s total con- 
sumption of new rubber, in 1957 its share had slipped to less 


than three-eighths of the total 
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In 1956, the first full calendar year during which the syn- 
thetic plants were operated by private business, consumption 
of natural rubber fell off by about 70,000 tons from a year 
earlier while consumption of synthetic was maintained near 
the record rate of 1955 and exports were stepped up by nearly 
60,000 tons. In January-September 1957 consumption of 
natural was relatively stable while the increase in total rubber 
usage was accounted for entirely by greater consumption 
of synthetic. In 1957 both production and exports of syn- 
thetic promised to exceed the records set in the preceding 
vear 
At its peak in September 1955, the spot price of natural 
rubber, after a climb of 19 months, was nearly twice that of 
the synthetic product. Prices for natural rubber subsequently 
turned down and continued to weaken throughout most of 
1957, but the price advantage has continued on the side of 
synthetic rubber. 


Lumber hit by housing slump 


As home-building activity eased off in 1956, the dip in net 
imports of lumber was relatively somewhat smaller than the 
corresponding cutback in domestic production. During Jan- 
uary—September 1957, however, net imports of lumber fell 
off by nearly one-fourth as compared with a year earlier 
while the corresponding dip in domestic lumbering activity 
amounted to about 10 percent. Nevertheless, lumber im- 
ports continued to be far greater in value than all other 
building materials combined. 

As evident from the chart, the recent behavior of imports 
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LUMBER: Imports followed trend of domestic construction 
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PLYWOOD: Strong uptrend in hardwood imports 
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erably from the behavior of lumber and other building mate- 
rials. Reflecting a continued series of large gains since 1953 
imports of hardwood plywood (mainly lauan from Japan) in 


the first 9 months of 1957 were at an annual rate 4 times as 


high as in 1953. 





Rising arrivals of iron ore from abroad 


The large expansion in imports of iron ore relative to total 
new supply contrasts sharply with our declining reliance on 
imports of aluminum, copper, and rubber (see chart). Where- 
as in 1953 the contribution of imports to our total supply of 
iron ore had amounted to 9 percent, by 1956 the share of im- 
ports in new supply had jumped to nearly 25 percent. Since 
in 1957 imports expanded at a somewhat lesser rate than in 
the preceding year, while corresponding domestic produc- 
tion—unhampered by strikes in the steel industry—rose 
sharply, the share of imports in new supply declined moder- 
ately from 1956. 

It has been estimated, however, that by 1975, notwith- 
standing the large-scale recent exploitation of taconite de- 
posits in the Lake Superior region, over 40 percent of the 
Nation’s iron ore requirements will be supplied by receipts 
from foreign mines—-mainly in Canada and Venezuela where 
American-owned companies have developed vast new sources 
of high-grade supplies. 


Import share of lead and zinc supply rises 


In 1957 when imports of both lead and zine were substan- 
tially increased, notwithstanding the lower rate of consump- 
tion than in 1956, the share of imports in our total supply 
became appreciably higher than during a year earlier, 
especially since domestic output had been cut back around 
the middle of the year. Since 1956, increased Government 
purchases have taken up excess supplies of lead, thus heading 
off an accumulation in privately held inventories. Although 
deliveries of zinc to Government inventories were also stepped 
up over the same period, commercial zine stocks rose signifi- 
cantly and prices dropped sharply after April. 


Government stockpiling affects other items 





While most other major commodities comprising the re- 
maining segment of our raw materials imports are not pro- 
duced domestically, imports of such items have been affected 
to a large extent by Government stockpiling policies and 
other factors aside from the current rate of consumption. 

The volume of tin imports in January—September 1957 was 

percent lower than during a year earlier and about 45 
percent less than in 1953. Not only had tin ore disappeared 
entirely from the import picture since the sale by the Gov- 
ernment of the Texas City smelter in January 1957, but tin 
metal imports had been gradually reduced due to the cur- 
tailment, and finally the completion in 1956, of Government 
stockpiling purchases. 

The inverse relationship between changes in imports of 
manganese and movements in domestic steel production 
during the past 3 years can also be explained to a large extent 
by changes in Government stockpile purchases. In the case 
of chrome ore, the alltime record for imports set in 1953 has 
since been unequaled as Government purchases in more 


recent years have been less than one-half as large as in 1953. 

The reversal during 1957 of the 3-year uptrend in imports 
of industrial diamonds can likewise be attributed to a major 
extent to the Government’s suspension of stockpiling pur- 
January 1, 


chases on 1957. Recently, a new competing 
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Coffee and Cocoa Account for Nearly 
Half of Our Foodstuff Imports 


Demand influenced by changes in prices 
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has announced a program to produce 
3.5 million carats of synthetic diamonds by the end of 1958. 


domestic industry 
This quantity is equivalent to 25 percent of the annual rate 
of imports during the first 9 months of 1957. 

The rise in nickel imports during 1957 was due mainly 
to a reversal in the previously tight supply situation. As 
production expanded in nearby Canadian and Cuban sources, 
the Government suspended its purchases after the third 
quarter of 1956. Industrial consumers have since increased 
their imports more rapidly than their current requirements 
with the result that privately held inventories of nickel on 
October 31, 1957, were three times as much as on the same 
date a year earlier. 


Decline in per capita food imports 


The volume of food imports set a new record in 1956, 
exceeding by percent the previous alltime high in 1953 
In January—September 1957 such imports fell back near the 
rate of 1954, having declined by over 9 percent from a year 
earlier (see table 4). On a per capita basis the quantity of 
food imports in January-September 1957 was the lowest 
since 1942. The decline in per capita food imports over this 
period contrasts with the trend in domestic per capita con- 
sumption of all foodstuffs combined. While the latter had 
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Table 5.—Imports of Finished (Nonfood) Consumer Goods 
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dipped slightly in 1957, it continued to be at least as high 
as in 1955 and slightly above the rate of 1953 and 1954 
The volume of imports of a few food items such as fish 
and products and alcoholic beverages experienced a steady 
rise since 1953, variations in sugar arrivals have been rela- 
tively minor, but coffee and cocoa have displayed large and 


irregular fluctuations 


Coffee and cocoa sensitive to price changes 


With the recovery in coffee use which followed the break 
in prices after the middle of 1954, imports rose considerably 
faster than consumption so that by the end of 1956 inven- 
tories had been rebuilt to about as high a point as at the 
close of 1953. In 1957 coffee consumption rose to the high- 
est rate since 1949 but imports in January—September 1957 
were one-eighth less than the rate of a year earlier. Th 
consequent reduction in stocks brought domestic holdings 
at the end of October 1957 to the lowest point since Sep- 
tember 1955. 

During most of 1957 the decline in spot prices for Brazilian 
and Colombian coffee had provided a strong inducement for 
roasters to postpone purchases and draw down inventories 
The situation has recently changed, even though 
is still for a world surplus of coffee relative to consumption 
The carryover in producing countries at the end of the 1957 
58 crop year is expected to be the largest since 1946-47 
Yet coffee prices have strengthened considerably since the 
signing of the Mexico (¢ ‘ity Coffee Agreement on October 18 

While the total volume of coffee consumption in 1957 
exceeded the high rate of 1953, per capita usage of coffee in 
The decline in 
per capita consumption since 1953 reflects the rising portion 
of total green beans processed into instant coffee, which has 
percent Such soluble products 
than can be brewed 
Moreover, from 
cups are 


the outlook 


1957 was considerably lower than in 1953 


increased from 10 to 17 
provide 15 percent more liquid coffe¢ 
from the same quantity of regular coffee. 
each pound of regular coffee, one-third 
currently being extracted than in 1949 
Reflecting a continuous downtrend since the latter part 
of 1954, cocoa prices in 1956 averaged the lowest since 1949 
while consumption rose to a rate exceeded only in 1950 
Since during the first 3 quarters of 1957 import unit values 
remained relatively low, consumption has continued on the 
upgrade and may establish a new record for the year. 
Nevertheless, imports in 1957 were 7 percent lower than a 
year earlier. Encouraged by the near doubling of spot 
cocoa prices since March 1957, cocoa processors in the see- 
ond quarter finally began to dip into heavy inventories ac- 


cumulated during 1953-56 


more 


Auto imports rising 


The more rapid rise in imports of finished nonfood con- 
sumer goods than in disposable personal income in recent 
vears can be attributed primarily to the growing popularity 
of foreign-type passenger cars, particularly among consumers 
desiring distinctive but low-priced vehicles 

Table 5 shows that although other items such as apparel, 
textile and leather goods, pottery and glassware and toys 
contributed substantially to the strong uptrend in total 
consumer goods imports, automobiles showed the outstanding 
gains particularly in 1956 and 1957. ‘Total arrivals of 
foreign cars in January—September 1957 were at a rate 
well over double that of a year earlier and five times the rate 
in 1953-54. Such imports, nevertheless, continued to 
account for a relatively small portion of the domestic auto- 
mobile market 





Growth in Operating Business Concerns 


Continued from page 6 


typical proportion for retailing which is the only major 
industry division where a new proprietor is more apt to 
acquire his business by transfer than by starting a new 
establishment. 

Industrial and commercial failures—as compiled by Dun 
and Bradstreet, Inc., and representing only those firms dis- 
continuing business with a likelihood of loss to creditors 
continued to rise in number in 1957 but at a rate half that 
of 1956. The total of 13,739 failures in 1957 was 8 percent 
higher than in 1956, while the latter year was 16 percent 
higher than 1955. 

Although the failure rate has risen slightly in recent years, 
the current rate of 52 per 10,000 concerns listed in the Dun 
and Bradstreet Reference Book is considerably below the 
rates of other high level activity years in the immediate 
prewar period and in the twenties. The comparable rate in 
1940 was 66, while the typical rate in the twenties was about 
100 per 10,000 firms. 

Failures increased in 1957 from the previous year in all 
major industry divisions except wholesale trade where the 
number was about the same. Construction failures again 
increased relatively the most, about twice the all-industry 
average. A comparison of construction failures in 1957 
with 1956 shows, however, that although a rise of 25 percent 
occurred for the first half of the year, the increase for the 
July-November period was 8.5 percent, or about average 
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Industrial : i ' 172 9 563 569 574 2 492 515 l if 
Ordinary total¢ i 4008 S4¢ 3, 161 3, 210 3, 932 3, 828 3, 97 3, 659 3, 600 689 3, 978 3, &23 
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Production, reported mont} ly total 9 lo 78, OOK 60K 
Africa le 52, 500 0, 500 
Oanada ) 12, 900 2, 800 
United States ) 5, 600 4, GOK 
Silver 
Exports io 1, 381 272 2, 405 961 707 1, 183 1, 32¢ 1, 045 917 465 7 68! 507 | 
Imports i 9, 435 8 R69 9, 101 6, 396 11, 232 7, 958 5, 043 10, 820 16, 241 16, 69. 7, 993 7M 3 
Price at New York lol. per fine oz 14 14 914 14 914 914 913 905 903 909 10 x0 
Production 
Canada thous. of fir »Z 2 2,3 Pa 4 2, O32 2, d4t ay at 2, 107 2, 202 2, 377 ' 2, 506 y 2, 771 
Mexico 3, 732 3, 048 4, 066 3, 784 4, 248 3, 217 4, 336 3, 793 2, 842 4, 628 4) 156 
United State i 2 Ree 3, 168 2,997 2, 925 3 360 3. 735 2 436 2 BK 2' 859 By) ‘ 3. 334 
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I 3 x 30, 614 30, 57 30, SSF 30, 519 30, 836 31, O82 30, 933 31, 133 31 1 661 
Deposits and currency, total io 227, (XK 230, AU 226,400 225,100 225,400 228,20) 2238, 200) | 229. 100 | 2299 200 2229, OOO | P2290. Kin ” 231. 000 
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Demand depo: t 1 ted] j 8. SOK i] 100, x 107, 000 lt 200 107, 300 104, 800 | 7105, 600 | °106. 600 PIOS, 10K 5 TEL vt | 17, 200 
Time deposit isted4 RO, OOK 82, 224 S2. UM 83. 800 84, aK) s4, GOO 85, 700 [2 RG. 40K » 86, 700 | ® R7. 100 5 > RS a 7. Aw 
Currency out le bank Da. (KM Dn 27. 400 27. 400) 27, 44K) 27, 400 27,900 | 27. SK P27, 800 | 2 27. 800 p? » oT 
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New York City rat f debits t posit is 5 ) 48.7 46.9 47.1 1.4 49.5 $.7 2. 2 19.9 1.2 58.9 
6 other centers I } x0. 0 30. 2 32.0 30.3 30. 5 30.4 30. 6 28 i 29. ¢ P 3 P 32.2 
$37 other reporting center ] 23. f ; y 23.0 22 r 22.4 23. 2 23.1 23.6 22. 1 24 °227 » 23. ¢ P25 0 

* Revised ® Prelir ry 

t Revisions for t f all life insuranee compar for Jar * will be shown later; those for insurance writt n for 1956 are shown in the Survey he with t July 1957 
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@® Data for January 1956- April 1957 inc ide rev I ) t : 

§ Or increase earmarkes i ) 

? Includes data for the { I ountries not wi parat M t igh 1956 on] Colombia; Chile; Nicaragua Australia; and India 

{ The term ‘‘adjusted”’ denotes exc lusion of interbank and U. 8. Gover nt deposits; for demand deposits, also exclusion of cash items reported as in proce of collection 

@ Includes Boston, |} idelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Frar ( and Los Angele 
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Carrying Margin Accounts) 


Cash on hand and in banks ‘5 mil. of dol 
Customers’ debit balances (net) - = lo 
Customers’ free credit belances a do 
Money borrowed c ‘ . lo 


dollars 
do 


do 


price of all listed bonds (N. Y. 8. E.), 


and Poor’s Corporation 

ial, utility, and railroad (A1+ issues) 
nposite (21 bonds) o__.dol. per $100 bord 
estic municipal (15 bonds) ‘ do 
lreasury bonds, taxable See 


excluding U. 8S. Government bonds 
egistered exchanges 

Market value ......----thous. of dol 06,497 | 144, 608 2 93, 606 , 45 10. 
Face value > do 101, 520 | 152, 555 93, 715 , 927 104, 640 96, 68 7 101 § 130, 2 


New York Stock Exchange 
Market value eihiveantantatesaai 
Face value do 100, 010 15), O5¢ l 92, 300 


New York Stock Exchange, exclusive of stopped 
sales, face value, total§ é‘ > thous. of ai 5 124, OR5 74, 802 77,7 , 537 ‘i q 118, 623 

U. 8. Government . Sa a 103 ) 3S . l ( 
Other than U. 8. Government, total§__...-- 105, 781 y 82 74, 767 72 5 7, & 7 O52 y ; 73,7 118, 623 
Domestic..........- : 100, 601 : 7 2 ; ; ; 0, 97 0, 7i 113, 108 
Foreign 5, 180 2 , 8 y . 3, 3, 93 : SS ‘ 013 5, Sle 


432 91, 949 2 l 7h ia, 112, 849 


do 95, O82 | 143, 305 92, 471 9 104, 304 90, 490 ; 77 71, 97 111, S65 
103, 350 04, 864 Ft 7 128, 61° 





° i » Preliminary. 

tRevisions for electric utilities for last 3 quarters of 1955, respectively (mil. dol 

? Includes data not shown separately 

§ Data for bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. not shown separately, are included in computing ave 
od Number of bonds represents number currently used; the change in the number does not affect the continuity of series 


ad bonds 
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SECURITY MARKETS— Continued 


Bonds— Continued 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


January 1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1956 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1967 edition of Noven Decen Febru M l M J 
: . : arch A pri iy une 


BUSINESS STATISTICS ber ber i ry ary 


~ INTERNATIONAL TRANS. \CT! IONS OF THE 1 NITED STATES 
— adh 








BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY) 


, total mil. of dol 
rants, net do 
excluding military trans 

mil. of dol 
ibroad do 
iry transactions do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


capital (net), tote do 
lo 
do 
rm capital (net) do 
] do 
do 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Indexes 
merchandise: 

1936-38 = 100 
do 
do 
do 
d 

ts, quantity:t ; 
merchandise, total 


vijuste 
linter 


onsulr 


thous. of long tons 12, 398 
do \1, 204 


including reexports, total 
mil. of dol 1,543.5 
c regions 
thous. of dol 33 ml 
1 Ocea do 230,515 
do 416, 293 
North America do 
North America do 
erica do 


untries:A 


do 
of South Africa do 
1 Oce ania 
neluding New Guinea 


66, OR1 
0 
112,865 
65, O7¢ 
nae 
22,339 


356,091 320,102 


total 9 do 306,57 374,293 


American Republics, 
26, 394 


do 
do 


do 
‘uba 7 do 
Mexico .do 
Venezuela .do 





» Preliminary. ! Revised imports indexes will be published later 
d for balance-of payments yurposes, mainly for — on, coverage, and timing 7 Excludes military expenditur 
for following periods will be shown later: January-July 1956 (gener il revisions in both expor ts and imports July-Decem be 
“ ‘or 1941 , Private relief shipments of food products, formerly included with finished manufactures, ha " 
wries, re “fl cting change in comparison base period and increased coverage. Supplementary imports are those similar to, ntercha ith, commodit 
complementary imports inclu de all other A detailed description of the indexes and « iata for earlier years will be available 
1 category” shipments and all com mos ties exported under foreign-sid programs as De partmer nt of Defense controlle« " 
pments (milit: ary and economic aid) under the Mutual Security Program. Total MSP military st hipme nts (including, sine rly 1956, also “consumables 
s follows (mil. dol.): November 1956 November 1957, respectively—119.8; 122.7; 97.1; 121.4; 129.4; 83.7; 102.2; 134.1; 156 ~ 


ial category’’ shipments ? Includes countries not shown separately 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of ~ = , we : ‘ Decen 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ieee : : Mare! Ay May 0 ' ber 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED 


FOREIGN TRADE—Continued 


Value !— Continued 


Exports of U. S. merc il 
By economic classe 


Machinery, 
r 


Genera! imports, tot 
Ky geographic reg 
Africa 
Asia and Ocear 
Europe 


Northern N 
Southern Nor 
South Amer 
Ky leading cour 
‘Africa 


i 
lexico 
Venezuela 
Imports for consumpt 
; thers 


inufactured f 


Semimanufact 


Paper | 
New 
Petrolet 


* Revised 

9 Data for ser 

@Includes d 
Excludes 
































































January 1958 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS S-23 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1966 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of | ~ —— Jar bru 
BUSINESS STATISTICS cna ait Bee — March | Apri May June July | August | "®t 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


TRANSPORTATION 

Airlines 
scheduled airlines 
thousands 


do 


revenue 


r-miles flown, revenue millions 1, 6 1, 76 


Express Operations 





Transportation revenues thous. of dol 44, 427 41, 024 
5 209 


yments do 12, 262 





Express privilege pa 
Local Transit Lines 


cents 
illions + 738 Q 





Operating revenue nil. of dol 120. 6 124.4 119.3 110. ¢ 117.6 12.2 120.3 108. 8 111g 111.2 14 


Class I Motor Carriers (Intercity 


Carrier f property (quarterly totals 
Number of reporting carriers RSI 
Operating revenues, total thous. of dol O55. 411 
Exper total do . Q35, 317 
Revenue freight carried thous. of tons ‘ 60, 661 


quarterly totals) 
rting carriers - 149 
Operating revenues, total : thous. of dol 94, 415 
do RA 50 


ngers carried . thousands 69, O84 





Class I Railways 


thousands 
oal do 716 ’ 532 
Cr . do " r 42 


do 








1 products...... do 
Livestock do 53 r 24 
Ore do 315 118 
Merchandise, 1. ¢. ] do 287 " 205 
M laneous do 1,843 | * 1, 365 | 
Freight carloadings (Federal Reserve indexes) 
Tota inadjusted 1935-39= 100 132 121 
i do 122 114 
Cok do 166 170 


do 


do 


I “ k ‘ do 77 46 
Or do 224 110 
lise. 1.c.] “do 37 34 





neous do 144 13 





do 


ie 





adjusted 


Coal... +: do 22 114 
Coke do 6 162 


do 





nd grain products.....-. . do 
ock do 61 48 
do 215 354 
ndies 1a} do 37 35 
€ S do 138 143 

ir sur and shortage, daily average 

I 1S = number 4, 228 6, 637 
r do 1, 104 1, 052 
1 hoppers... d 24 191 

: nates do 
Boxcars do 2, 355 1, 024 


: hoppers... do 5, 345 2, 408 














nues, total 9 mil. of dol 887.2 871.0 RAL. 815. 5 903. € R86. 1 (wit ’ 872 120.9 873.0 127.3 829.9 
RES ato Saree => do r 758.4 7D. € 724.9 695.9 776.9 75K. 8 TSO 7 2 f TRA 747.2 SOO "| 3 
I enger do 57.4 71.3 65.8 57. € 5.0 7 50.7 67.8 2 68.8 6.4 2 2.9 
Operating expenses do 687.1 689 HRA, 64 600.1 690. 4 713. € 685.8 O95. 5 701.3 673.1 HOT ¢ 
Tax accruals, joint facility and equipment rents 
mil. of dol 112.7 95.9 108. 7 106. 4 123.¢ 114.5 112.2 108. 1 10S. f 2.2 115.7 130.1 
Net railway « per iting income. _.. do ‘87.9 SSS i ¢ 7 gu. Oo 81.2 wt) SN 74.0 a5 m4 84.2 oo Ff (4.2 
Net incomet do 68.1 95.4 43.1 47. 71.2 60. € 64.5 7.3 48. 2 ‘ 63 79.8 
Operating results 
Freight carried 1 mile..... mil. of ton-miles 55, 291 54, 108 51 49, 405 i, 977 52, 962 6, 500 54, 477 624 ny 53, 162 629 
Revenue per ton-mile cents 1. 407 1. 368 | 1. 448 1. 413 1. 463 1. 424 1. 306 1. 40 4 1. 443 
Passengers carried 1 mile, revenue millions 2, 047 2, 601 2,3 1, 981 2, 012 2, 068 2, 040 2, 421 2, fi2t 2, 53 1, 997 
Waterway Traffic | 
Clearances, vessels in foreign trade 
Total U. 8. ports thous. of net tons 12, 620 11,779 10, 849 13, 229 14, 597 14, 811 14, 629 
Foreign vessels < do G, RAS 9, 310 &, 55S 10, 261 11, 200 11.3 12, 2290 | | 
United States vessels do 2, 732 2, 469 2, 204 2, O68 3, 397 3, 454 +, 40) | 
Panama Canal | 
Total .thous. of long tons 3, 743 4, 608 4, 253 3, 897 4,813 4, 397 4, 586 4, 522 4, 441 4, 334 3,955 | 4,305 3. 904 
059 93K 1, 220 975 1, 282 1, 233 1, O87 1, 04 983 | 929 R32 


In United States vessels do 





; ons for January-October 1956 are as follows (cents): 14.9; 15.0; 15.0 
Data for November 1956 and March, June, August, and November 1957 

2 Includes data not shown separately 

tRevision for October 1956, $103,600.000 


1 201 on Or 23 44! 20. 827 2 NM 22 215 24, 4 


9, 758 9, 019 11, 82 0, 347 4. 39 6. 226 7 97m , : p 12 















1957 





te be err ’ ry 
1m October ‘ ) Decerr 
wer bw 








































732 7. 743 641 #48 He 63 






















































2 21 2s 22 y 2 | 29 4 4y ; 21 

) aS 119 151 2) 44 f ‘ 323 ‘ ‘4 

om 7 290 221 24 x 2 21 24 

$24 1, 364 1, 784 7 “ 1, 731 277 770 1, 361 I 1, 626 2 

i nas 120 7 129 124 18 2 125 23 ‘ 102 
12 ss we 

















44 8 40) 4 4 3 f 42 As x0 f 40 
72 rar | x? 142 200 13 331 305 205 ys | 127 4g 
5 7 5 4 ; a5 ou 2 28 

l 1 12¢ 134 134 134 12¢ 1M 









- : 108 110 1l4 BL 113 117 
163 163 16 ly 142 135 14 148 136 


























200 WT oN 1S 188 202 7 208 1 152 152 12 
35 tf f F f, 4 ® 4 3 32 $1 
142 138 141 132 13 129 12 14 123 12 l 
‘1 & fi, 428 ss % 16. Q my 4 2 4 19. 5S 12, 781 19, OF 4.072 
77¢ ; 2 1 3, 132 &, O15 28 4, 829 11,450 13 ), 27 18, 237 
Mi 43 Se Ab4 4, 278 s4 Hos 133 2 a7 2 4 






















15.2; 15.2; 15.2 3; 15.3; 15.4; 15.4 
cover 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks 
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in the 1957 edition of 


descript notes are shown 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMML NICATIONS—Continued 


TRANSPORTATION— Continued 


rrevel 

Hotels 

A vera 

Rooms occu 

te r ] ndex " mont é 
1, 217 4 5, 7 $3 149, 640 
HOS 
1 
425 
SYD 
5, 033 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ione carrier 


Toll 
Operating exper 
Net operating u 
Phones in serv 


Telegr ap! , 


Oceatr 
Ope 
Operating ¢ 
Net operating 

Radiotelegra 

Operatir 

Operating 


Net operatir 


CHEMICALS 


Nitrie ac 
Oxyeer 
Phosphoric ac 
Sodium carbor 


} 


Sodium bichron 
Sodium hydrox 
Sodium silicate 


Sodium sulfate 
Sulfurie acid 
Production (106 
Price, wholesale 
Organie chemical P 
Acetic acid (synthe 
Acetic anhydride 
Acetylsalicylic ac 
Alcohol, ethyl 
Productior 
Stock end orn 
In industrial 
In denaturing } 
Used for denatura 
Withdrawn tax-pa 
Alcohol, denature 
Production 
Consumption (w 
Stocks, end of montt 
Creosote oil, production 
DDT, production 
Ethy! acetate (8 
Ethylene glycol, p 
Formaldehyde (37° 
Glycerin, refined, 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of montt 
Methanol, productior 
Natural t f 1 172 ] x ) 186 
‘ 4( 9 701 ; ». 32 l 16, 692 18, 000 
5 5 - : 30, SIS 27,400 | 24, 240 


638 


52, 065 





Synthetic 
Phthalic anhydride, pr 
r Revised Preliminary 

> Include ta not shown separ 
tRevisions will be publ yezel i ry I nber 1956): sulfuric acid (1955 and January-July 1956). 
o"Data (except for alco s otherwise indica 
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hown in the 1957 edition 
TICS 


descriptive notes a 
BUSINESS STAT 








FERTILIZERS 
thous 


n (10 States 






Export /—— short to 
N nous materials do 
Phosphate materials a do 
! materials do 












Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 


of short tons 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1956 195 
of Febru 


ary 


Decem 


ber 


Novem 
ber 


March April May June 


ary 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Contint 


| 






461 368 384 711 
ns 380,619 | 368, 561 | 301, 541 400, 633 | 572, 
52, 707 91, 922 68, 610 91, i 136, 510 
° 226, 041 24, 03S 250, 605 334, 222 
35, 031 42, 660 3, 146 66, 979 



























































Lmports, total § do 227, 306 | 167,168 | 203, 735 211, 583 
‘N nous materials, total 9 - do 158, 937 | 113,043 | 101, 561 | 115, 218 
Nitrate of soda do 78, 702 30, 483 21,213 | 23, 566 
| phate materials do | 10, 218 7, 336 0,672 | 12, 138 2 
j | h materials__.-.- do 39, 842 20, 606 53, 485 32, 622 : 7, 969 | | 
Price, wholesale, nitrate of soda, crude, f. 0. b. cars, | | | | | } : 
irehouses dol. per short ton__| 49. 50 | 49. 0 49. 530 49. 50 49. 50 49.50 | 48.00 48. 00 48. 00 18. (4 is. 00 499.75) 49 
| | | 
liveries short tons 160, 260 179, 599 162, 814 183, 140 266, 028 | 269,417 165, 546 | 121, 134 90, 904 14, 45 158, 612 113, 30¢ 1), S52 
Sup ite (100% available phosphoric acid | | } | 
tion short tons. _| 208,098 | 207,611 | 219,855 | 216,022 | 2] 211,784 162, 974 S44 188, 705 |r 216, 27¢ 205, 82 
«ks, end of month on do | 401, 5 | 414, 207 414,922 | 418, 947 | 206, SSI s08, SSO 21, 274 39, 720 $7, 1s AY, OY 
MISCELLANEOUS | | 
| 
Expl ‘ ustrial), shipments: | | 
Black t ng powder........-...-...-- thous. of Ib 640 44 46 722 246 223 137 107 21 a 7 20 2 
Higl xplosives ony 4 do 77, 063 67. 568 70, 015 67, 004 71, 64 79, 924 R2, 235 78, O11 82. OO7 Sf), QRS a AR S214 a 
cull tive 
Pr " thous. of long tons 515 34 405 440) 472 462 429 441 if i 4 ii2 i4' 
Stocks (producers’), end of month. do 3, 852 3, O3F 3, OOS 4, ORS 4,102 4,049 4, 003 4, O87 4.1! 4 ; 4, 27 ‘ 4.35 
FATS, OILS, OILSEEDS, AND BYPRODUCTS | | 
An 1 fats and greases 
| yw, edible 
Production} ‘ thous. of Ib 25, 417 | * 24, W7 24, 294 r 28, R54 22, 102 25, 682 3, 377 2%, O4t Dh, 7H 
Ce uv ion, factory? do Wr, 936 15, 780 21, 537 28, 510 23, RS 24, 2riK 24, (se 23, SAM 2 
Stocks (inel. refined grades), end of month .do 12, 109 18, 986 20, 279 19, 680 7, 107 16, 900 15, 05 13, 352 “1 
Tallow and grease (except wool), inedible 
I luction? do 248, 385 | 233, 900 | 236, 928 239, 230 | 215, 198 208, 5&5 212, 554 211, 12 227, 44 208, 007 tre 223, 282 
{ unption, factory9t do 133. 372 | 128, 562 | 145,660 | 133,123 | 146,703 | 139, SSS 130, 684 | 109, ¢ 152. 4 140, Fe r 141 
excl. refined grades), end of month. .do 337, 568 | 342,194 | 349, 05 347, 889 | 288,052 | 254, 929 2), 302 | 253, 1 7, St 1, 469 2s 249, 102 



























of 1 
do 
do 


thous 
















oil 


vegetable 








r npt factory short tor 
Ss end of month do 
do 






ra oll 


of | 


do 


thous 











do 
ac 


ict do 
Refined do 


do 





thous. of short tor 









do 






i n short tor 

ck n , end of mont! do 
oil ruc 

thous. of | 



















Stock ( of mont? do 
Pr wholesale, No. 1 (Minneapolis) .dol. per b 
rR sed » Preliminary. 

December 1 estimate of 1956 crop ? Decemt 

States represented are: North Carolina, Sout 

tion in that State is as follows (thous 





7 For 






c 


ludes data not shown separately 








tRevisions for 1954-Oc¢ tober 1956 for edible tallov 
ntember): total vegetable oils (production, Januar 
‘“t consumption and stocks, March-May) 


umption figures for edible tallow exclude 
inning 1955, data may include some refine¢ 


held by producing firms 


it 
bh 


these 




















i ¢ mammal oils:4 
Pr 1 ; do 8, 307 12, 504 1, 031 is) $11 1, 358 12, 280 
( mption, factory? do 12188 | 15,614} 13,626} 14,680 | 10,522] 11,570 | 12,423 | 11,177 
Stocks. end of month do 115, 366 | 102, 609 87, 079 71, 646 59, 407 54, 107 57, 332 Wi, 412 
Ve eo oilseeds, and byproducts 
Vegetable oils, total 
tion, crude} mil. of Ib__} 649 | 647 587 582 M1 472 416 
( I , crude, factory} do 580 573 ‘Ol SOS 471 455 471 
Stocks, end of month: } 
( ide do As4 616 602 O8 616 605 507 47 
| do 34 147 461 163 1 416 i 


b 


41, 247 5. 709 
3, 2638 1s 2.4 3, 182 2 034 4 7Hu 
37, O83 33, 879 H4, 4 23, 373 18, 300 34, 645 a4 27,814 





b 


1s__| 327, 720 | 274,304 | 203,321 | 238, 857 2, 415 35 | 112, 025 =, AK 
186.106 | 187,819 | 194, 737 | 228, 210 | 263, 05 ), 436 | 203,212 | ‘ 
b 200, 605 | 192, 57 207, 691 170,419 | 130, 383 90, 742 81, 445 m 
173. 802 | 178,47 17 168, 08 142, 2 116, 606 | 107, 76 0, 242 
























2, 161 78 12, 249 13, 753 10, 56 
83, 78S 7 12 ‘ $5 2 4 SA O41 
13 4 ist Hol Hs 
4 ted 435 a 
' 4 478 
272 242 | 




















u 3. 41 3.44 3. 40 3.34 3. 23 3.17 if ; 2 

ver 1 estimate of 1957 croy 

h Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas Louis 1 na. According to quarterly reports from Vir 
short tons): 1956—July-September, 76; October-December, 79 1957 h. 277: April-June, 323; July-September, 79 

data on lard, see p. 5-29 

y and for 1956 for the following indicated seric s will be published later if production and consumption, January 

y, February, May, and June; consumption and stocks, January-Septen t | oil stocks, May; ref cottonses 

yuantities used in refining; those for inedible tallow. etc., include such quantities 

i oils (not formerly included); consumption figures ex¢ lude data for cod, cod-liver, and ot ils, and stocks include only the quan t 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


FATS, OILS, ET« Continued 


Vegetable oil 
Linseed oil, 
Productior 
Consumption, 
Stocks at factory 
Price, whol l 
Soybean 
Production (crop ¢ 
Consumption, factory 
Stocks, end of month 
Soybean oil 
Production 
Crude 
Refined 
Consumption, fact 
Stocks, end of mont 
Crude 
Refined? 
Price, wholesale, 
Margarine 
Production 
Stocks (factory 
Price, wholesale, ¢ 


raw 


f 


olesal 


Shortening 
Productiont 
Stocks, end of mont 


PAINTS, VARNISH, AND LACQUER 


Factory shipments, tot thor 
Industrial sales 
Trade sales 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
Production 
Cellulose acetate and m 
Sheets, rods, and tubx 
Molding and extrusior 
Nitrocellulose sheets, r 
Other cellulose ( 


Phenolic and othe 
Polystyrene 
Urea and melamin 
Vinyl resins 
Alkyd resins 


Rosin modification 
Polyester resins 
Polyethylene resins 
M iscellaneous 





ELECTRIC POWER 


Production (utility a 


Electric utilities, total 
By fue 
By waterpower 


Privately and mu 
Other producer 
Industrial establishr 

By fuels 
By waterpower 





Sales to ultimate custom 
Commercial and in 
Small light and pr 
Large light and po 
Railways and railroad 
Residential or dorm 
Rural (distinct rura 
Street and highw 
Other public aut! 
Interdepartment 
Revenue from ile 
Electric Institut 


Manufactured anc 
Customers, end of qu 
Residential (incl. he 
Industrial and com: 


Sules to consumer 
idential 
dustr 


] 


| 
I ul 
Revenue from 


Residentia 
Industrial + 


r Revised 
December 1 ¢ 
t Revisions for 
lectric-pow? wodu 
o Totals include 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 


descriptive 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


GAS—Continued 


rter, total 
heating 


: 


house- heating) 
mercial 


o consumers, 


notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


thousands 
de 


ftherms 
a 
ao... 
of dol 
do 
do 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Beer 
Product 
Taxable withdrawals 


thous 


do. 
dp 


of tax gal 


n, apparent, for beverage purposes 
thous. of wine gal 


d withdrawals 
f month 


thous 


of tax gal. 


do 


thous. of proof gal 


t thous 


1id withdrawals 
end of month 


of tax gal 
do 


do 


thous. of proof gal 


i wines, production, total 9 
thous. of proof gal 


naterials 


thous 


nonth 


ials pr 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


end of month 
2-score (New York 


otal? 
total? 


milkt 


American, single 
evaporated milk 
wds:t 
tened 
insweetened 
urers’ 


, case goods, 


weetened 


>. average 


human f 


end of month 


human food) 


n food 
milk 


hun 
t dry 


ir 


jata not show! 


juced at wineries 


thous 


thous 


solids 


eparately 1 
r July 1956 exclude production of wine 


do 


of wine gal 
do 
do 
do 


do 24, 070 
do 13, 879 
do 
do 
.do 


thous. of Ib.. 


dol. per Ib 


of Ib 
do 


dc 
do 


daisies (Chi 


dol per lt 


of Ib 


de 146, 067 


end of month 
thous. of Ib 10, 391 


d 310, 371 
di 


do 
do 


do 

do 
human 
dol. per lb 


Revisions for Ist 1 2d 


ifed are a 
? | " ] 


or the periods spec 


ary 


C POWER 


936 
, B05 
059 
06 


243 





ind vermoutl 
, 


IDSTUFFS AND 


Maret April 


AND GAS—Continued 


26, 745 
24, 624 


2, 092 


23, 052 
10, 308 
11, 826 
1, 200, 577 
827, 558 466, 161 


437, 838 365, 489 


TOBACCO 


9,011 
6, 992 ) &, 247 
10, 931 1, 21 11,478 


19, 033 


15, 264 
iw 


. 87 
4,016 


205 
134 
1, 665 


available upon reque 


1956, such production totak 


follow jutter, cheese 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of : ' , 
BUSINESS STATISTICS “i . r May 
\ pri la 


FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Anples 
Production 
Shipments, « 


Stocks, cold st 


I 
Frozen fruit juices, anc 
Stocks, cold storage, er 
Fruits 
Fruit juices and pures 
Ve get able « 
Potatoes, wl 
Production 
Shipments, I 
Price, wholseal 


Citrus fruits, carlot ship 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Experts (barley, corn, ¢ 


Barley 
Production (crop estimat 
Receipts, 4 principal mart 
Stocks, domestic, er 
Commercial 
On farms 
Exports, including n 
Prices, wholesale fir 
No. 2, malting 
No. 3, straight 


Corn 

Production (« 

Grindings, we 

Receipts, interior 

Stocks, domestte 
Commercial 
On farms 

Exports, including 

Prices, wholesa 
No. 3, yellow 
Weighted ave 








Oats 
Production (cre 
teceipts, inter 
domest le 
Commercia 
On farm: 
Exports, inelu 
Price, whole 


Rice 
Production (erot 
California 
Receipt 
Shipme 


tock 


Disappea 
*tocks, end 


Canada (¢ 


United St 
Commi 
Interior 

warehot 
On farm 


Exports, tota 
W heat on! 
Prices, wholesal 
No. 1, dark northe 
a< 


No. 2, hard 
No. 2. red w 


Weighted avs 

r Revised » Pr 

‘Old crop only; n 

tRevised beginnit ; 454 to reflect dat piled ts I i eck theret don 6-day wee! Revision 
in the October 1957 81 ’ fl } 

oc’ The total includes w A y mi ty Credit " ur tored off far 1 its own ste n bi h data are not include: 

qData for March, Ju é er, and f r t ; I se f t ths, | bec ewhat smaller cove 


4 No quotat 





January 1958 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


t 
1956 


oven I em n ebru 
co . ~ ~ . ; = March April May Ju 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of |, 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


FOODSTI >; AND TOBACCO—Continued 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS— Continued 


thous. of sacks (100 Ib.) F 7 2 19.1% 19.479 18, 940 
ent of capacity 89.1 86. 2 79.1 
short tons : 358, 583 | 367,920 | 360, 570 
tir of wheat thous. of bu y M7 43, 661 44, 098 43, 323 
held by milis, end of quarter 
thous. of sacks (100 Ib.) 5, 1 
do 766 296 7 2, 947 1, O85 
esale 
rt patents (Minneapolis) 
dol. per sack (100 Ib.) 6. 180 5. 950 
r, hard, short patents (Kansas City)..do h. 785 * 5. 700 


LIVESTOCK 
1 calves 
federally inspected) 
thous. of animals 
ao 
pal markets do 
. to 9 corn-belt States do 


Chicago dol. per 100 Ib 
er and feeder (Kansas City) do 
ilers (Chicago do 


federally inspected) thous. of animals 
. principal markets do 


verage, all grades (Chicago) 
dol. per 100 Ib 


t 
athe 


price 


bu. of corn equal in value to 100 Ib. of live hog 
mt 


illy inspected)_._.thous. of animals 3: 1, 091 
pal markets do M45 

, to 9 corn-belt States do 142 
2). 00 


Chicago dol. per 100 Ib 
10. 78 


, good and choice (Omaha) do 
MEATS 


cass weight, leaf lard out), inspected 

t mil. of Ib , 256 | 1, 063 
luding lard), cold storage, end of month @* | 

mil. of Ib ! 7 5 554 

including lard) do | : | a) 

excluding lard) do 


30 


inspected slaughter . -. do 902.5 918.1 ow 1 

old storage, end of month thous. of Ib 220,123 | 194, 214 9 | 141, 556 
Export do 2 7, 827 11, 679 9, 521 mn 3, 404 
Import do & 5 9, 939 11, 003 7 16, 612 


Price, wholesale, beef, fresh, steer carcasses, choice 
600-700 Ib (New York)... dol. per Ib 
Lamb and mutton 
Producti ispected slaughter thous. of Ib 52,150 ‘), 4 52, 639 
end of month do 11, 016 { } 7, 330 6, 837 
production, inspected slaughter 
mil. of Ib 1,162 5 ; } we.2 911 
ling lard 
, Inspected slaughter - . thous. of Ib 862,470 | 74,5 i 5 | 70 661, 271 
ld storage, end of month do 5 343, O81 
do ) ; 5. 420 
do &, ‘ ) 13 rf 


41065 


moked, compos dol. per Ib 
s, 8-121b. average (New York) do 


nspected slaughter thous. of Ib 
i cold storage, end of month do 
do 

ile, refined (Chicago ..-dol. per Ib 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
irkets thous. of Ib. 90, 347 75, 2 2 5 é 52, 606 58, 155 i), 582 
ld storage (frozen), end of month do | 368,378 | 332,817 5 2, 0,975 | 219,988 | 202,191 | 190, 441 


lesale, live fowls, heavy type, No. 1 
dol. per Ib . 148 § 55 153 1% 


n, farm . millions..| 4, 885 2 5, 366 5, 4, 731 
rroduction thous. of Ib 1,010 | 5 24 ‘ 4, 032 
ld storage, end of month 
thous. of cases 425 32 519 | 208 
....thous. of Ib 108, 684 5, Ss 107, 
esale, extras, large (Chicago) 
dol. per doz 400 | : k 322 | K 318 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 


Confectionery, manufacturers’ sales .thous. of dol 118, 264 96, 672 , OF 91,33 S4, 372 
Cocoa wao) beans 
Import nel. shells) long tons 11, 49 20, 669 ‘ 27,722 16, 997 
Price, ' lesale, Accra (New York). dol. per Ib 266 270 ‘ : 223 255 





| Preliminary 
r to 1957, figures include data for sausage and sausage-room products and il; figure for December 1956 cx bie wi 4 ng h exclude such iter 





S-30 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


January 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 


Coffee 
Clearances from Br 
To United Sta 
Visible supply 
Imports 
Price, wholesale, Sant« 


| 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con | 
| 


Fish 

Stocks, cold storage, er 
Sugar 

Cuban stocks, raw, e1 


United States 
Deliveries and su 
Production anc 
Production ) M4, 49 1 : 1, 142 3, 2 8,7 7 1, 685 
Entries from off re, tota 2 Al 53, 61 5 17 630, 053 5 } f 04, 2 653, 440 
Hawaii and Puerto R ] 7é ), 532 93,37 57, 87 2 3 245, 582 
Deliveries, total i 649, 695 { 590, 35 5 ; 5 | 923, 736 7 833, 060 

For domestic consum ptior io 66, 7 ] 5 $ i 91 f 74, 797 820 5 

For export 27 ' m 15 45) < 

Stocks, raw and ref 


Exports 
Imports 
Raw sugar, total 
From Cuba 
From Philippir 
Refined sugar, tot 
From Cuba 
Prices (New York 
Raw, wholesale 
Refined 
Retail § 
W holesale 
Tea, imports 


TOBACCO 
Leaf 
Production (crop ¢ 
Stocks, dealers’ and r 
total 
Domestic 
Cigar leaf 
Air-cured, fire 
laneous dome 
Foreign grown 
Cigar leaf 
Cigarette tobacc 
Exports, including scray r 7 $2, 763 ¢ ? 4 4 ; 13 2 , 447 40, 988 
Imports, including s¢ ter lo 1,9 134 7 I ? { ) l , ) 1,715 9. 38 
Manufactured product 
Production, manufactu 
Chewing, plug, and t 
Smoking 
Snuff 
Consumption (withdraw 
Cigarettes (small 
Tax-free 
Tax-paid 
Cigars (large), tax-paid 
Manufactured tobac« 


Exports, cigarettes 
Price (wholesale), cigarett 


saler and jobber, f. « 





HIDES AND SKINS 


Imports, total hide and sk 
Calf and kip skin 
Cattle hides 
Goat and kid skins 
Sheep and lamb skin 
Prices, wholesale (C} go 
Calfskins, packer, hea 
Hides, steer, heavy, native 


LEATHER 
Production 
Calf and whole k 
Cattle hide and 
Goat and kid 
Sheep and lamt 
Exports 
Sole leather 
Bends, back I 
Offal, including 
Upper leather 
Prices, wholesal 
Sole, bends, ligh 
Upper, chrome c 





1, 208 
* Revised 
1 Beginnir 


’ December 1 estimate 
o" Bags of 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


—_ 956 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1956 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS Novem-| Decem-] Janu- | Febru-| ygarch | April | May Jui 


ber ber wy ary 


LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


LEATHER MANUFACTURES 


thous. of pairs..| 46,491 | 41,668] 51,465) 51,: 54, 925 G, 334 f 4t 
and play shoes, except athletic, 


thous. of pairs 38,186 | 37,022 7, 5 i, 17: , O4! 46, 


TOR 
By kin 

Men’s do | 8,462 | 727 9. 198 . & Q, 758 9, 493 
Youths’ and boys’ do : , O87 1. GA 
Women’s do 9, 37 , 801 25, 420 
Misses’ and children’s do 5, A, 876 

I ts’ and babies’ do 3, 04: 2,931 


for housewear do 7, 236 3, 044 
do 7 Mis 
votwear do ‘ 104 
do , 326 
lesale, f. o. b. factory 
n's i boys’ oxfords, dress, cattle hide uppor, 
oodyelr welt 1947-49= 100 
men’s oxfords (nurses’), side upper, Goodyear 
elt 1947-49 = 100 : 31.3 31. % $1. 131 
nen’s and misses’ pumps, suede split....do 7 118.9 





LUMBER AND MANUFACTHR 


LUMBER—ALL TYPES ¢ 


nber Manufacturers Association 

tal mil bd. ft 

“ do 

Soft woods ’ do 


ipments. total. do 
Hard woods do 
Soft woods do 


Stocks (gross), mill, end of month, total .do t . 9, 871 10, 037 
Hard wood do 3, 619 3, 45 3, 770 
oftwood do , 010 . 117 } 6, 245 6, 7 


FE. xports, total sawmill products M bd. ft 55, 235 2, 2 57, 66, 281 80, 365 
Imports, total sawmill products do 9, 130 75, § 206,698 250, 060 


SOFTWOODS 


mil. bd | fla 
37 ws4 
741 23 671 7 
729 “ve 


do 044 § 7 2 1, 189 


otal sawmill products. _- M hd. ft 24, 260 2, 775 35 33, 831 
1 timber » bunk do 14,117 2, 22 2, 85 37 19, 692 
is, planks, seantlings, ete do 10, 152 7 § 14, 139 
wholesale 
tion, No. 1, dried, 2” x 4”, R. L 
dol per M bd. ft 81. 602 if ‘ 5 80. 170 
g, C and better, F, G., 1” x 4", R. L 
- dol. per M bd. ft 130. 646 
Ord ae, RS ‘ .----..mil. bd. ft Ml 
unfilled, end of month ........ do 174 
Productior do 632 
t do 585 
rill and concentration yards, end of 
mil. bd. ft 1, SSS 
sawmill products M bd. ft 6, 979 
nese do 1, 841 
, Feantlings, ete... ~—- do 5, 138 
com posite 
2 and better, 1”’ 
bd. ft 81. 704 
and better, F. G., 1” x4", 8. L 
dol. per M bd. ft 153. 970 


mil. bd. ft 
nd of month do 
dao 
do 
nill, end of month do 
, Ponderosa, boards, No. 3 common, 
dol. per M bd. ft 70. 100 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 
and birch 


ed, end of month 


nill, end of month 


_ new : ‘ oF 6 3 92, 2 x RA, 68, 
unfilled, end of month 3 ; 29, 3 2 i 7 55, A2, 102 
' 86, 462 ORS 87,010 74, 467 : S3 74, 897 
80. 601 M5, 908 78, 490 49, 632 4 81,7 84, 11° 74, 478 
nil, end of month... —_ 101, 492 57 115,004 119,929 , 67 106, 162 | 103, 103, 134 





» Preliminary. 
or produc tion for January 1955-July 1956 will be shown later 
for January 1954-July 1956 are shown on p. 24 of the November 1957 SurRVEY 





S-32 : ‘EY OF CURRENT BUSINESS January 1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive aotes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS . - rel \pril May July August 


PLYWOOD 


Inventories (fo 
Softwood (Doug! 
MM, O74 466, 


IRON AND STEEL 
Foreign trade 
Iron and steel prodt 
Exports, totalf, 
Scrap 
Imports, totalt 
Scrap. . 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Production and rece 
Home scrap produ 
Purchased scrap re 

Consumption, total 

Stocks, consumer 


Iron ore 
All district 
Mine product 
Shipments 
Stocks, at 
Lake Superior distr 
Shipments from u 
Consumption t 
Stocks, end of mn 
At furnace 
On Lake Erik 


Imports 
Manganese ore, imports (1 - 


Pig Iron and Tron Manufactures 


Castings, gray iror 
Orders, unfilled, fe 


Shipments, total 
For sale 
Castings, malleable tron 
Orders, unfilled, for sale, end of 1 rt 7 , TOF " ‘ ; 79. 787 ; . 80, 604 
Shipments, total 4 f », 977 r j 4 76, 50 72, 55 74s 
ror sale 179 14. F 7K i F 27 ‘ 24° BT 
Pig iron 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks (consumer 
Prices, wholesak 
Composite 
Basic (furnace 
Foundry, No. 2, Nort 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


Stee] castings 
Shipments, total 
For sale, total 
Railway specialti 
Steel forgings (for 
Orders, unfilled 
Shipments, total 
Drop and upset 
Press and oper 
Steel ingots ar 
Productio 
Percent of 
Prices, whole 
Composite, fi: 
Steel billet 


Structural shape 
Steel scrap, No. 1, he 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drums 
Orders, unfilled, 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of mont! 

Cans, metal, shipment i 

total for sale and r } 4 14 ) OF 3 9 ‘ »F 75 53 f 546,228 

Food ) ‘ l I “ l 7 q 75, S47 } f 5 469, 117 
Nonfood i y 5 ; ) 12, 72 15 7 Y: 177,111 
Shipments for sale 2 7 2 Pat) d ' 4, 1 67, 7 5 2 v1 { BE 188,184 
Olosures (for glass cont er | ictior t I ‘ 1, 25 1, 3Y 1, 465 $82 > 1, 571 
Crowns, productior th l y ; ' , 1, 09 12 } 713 ; 31, 31, 914 


* Revised 

t Revisions for the te ‘ ! I i od, 3d q ‘ 4 ; art iron and st ’ rts and impor 

o’For 1957, percent apacit slculat i t f 1ST 459,150 t of for 1956, d ! d on capacity 
Annual capacity J 140.7 








SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


| 


1956 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 


descriptive notes are shown 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


IRON AND STEEL 


Steel, Manufactured Products —Continued 


net shipments 


rade thous 
hed 


1 products 


heavy), steel piling 


ral shapes 


i accessories 

1 tool steel, total 

Hot rolled (incl. light shapes) 
Reinforcing 

Coid finished 


Pipe and tubing 
Wire and wire products 
rin mill products (inel 


black plate) _- 


Sheets and strip (incl. electrical), total_- 


Sheets: Hot rolled_. 
Cold rolled 
sbricated structural steel: 
Orders, new (net)... 
Shipments 

Backlog, end of month... -. 


NONFERROUS METALS AND PR 


Alum 
Production, primary, domestic... 
Estimated recovery from scrap@ -. 
Imports (general) 

Metal and alloys, crude-_- 
Plates, sheets, etc_- 
Price, primary ingot, 99%-+--- 

Aluminum shipments 
Mil 

Mill products, total 
Plate and sheet 


nun 
num 


Ca 
Copper 
Production 

Mine, recoverable copperA -. 

Refinery, primary 

om domestic ores 

om joreign ores... 

lary, recovered as refined 


(general): 
, unrefined, scrap® 
| 


, refined (by mills, ete.)_.. 
3 , end of month, total__. 

Fabricators’ 

electrolytic 


(N. Y.) 


se mill and foundry products, 
rly 


] products 
vire mill products® 


i bronze foundry products.......- 


erable lead 
ry, estimated recoverabled 
, metal 


cov 
ts (general), oreg 
mption, total 
d of month 
base 


ore, bullion, and i 


ABMS 


prin ), refined and 


| ary 


umers’, total 


lead-base, purchased), all consumers..do 
et 


desilverized 

, pig (secondary) 

for consumption), bars, 
, total 


metal) 
g (industrial), end of month 
, Straits (N, Y.), prompt 


luction, recoverable zincA 
general 

nd concentrates® - 
lab, blocks 


el ores 
mdary (redistilled) production, tot 
onsumption, fabricators’, total 
Exports 
, end of month 

’, smelter (AZI). 
{ nsumers’ 


Pric I 


St r 


Producers 


Western (St. Louis) - 
zine content of ore consumed 


wime 


ised ® Preliminary 
metal content 
ns for 


of short tons 


thous. of short tons 


| products and pig and ingot (net) - - - 


pigs, ete 


primary smelter), from domestic and 


iluminum castings (1955 
ita in 1957 BUSINESS STATISTICS represent total production 


in the 1957 edition of Novem 


ber 


| Decem 
ber 


Janu 
wy 


METALS AND 


Continued 


do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
.do 


do 








.do 
do 
do 
do 

do 
do 


do 
.do 


ODUCTS 


-short tons 
do 


do 
do 
-dol. per Ib 


of Ib 
do 
do 
do 


mil. 





90, 455 
121, 334 


<— 
dol. per Ib 


shipments 


of Ib 
do 
dicate 


mil 


short tons 
do 
do 


do 101, 000 





n process@ 


short tons 121, 051 


antimonial® 


35, 196 
102, 688 
59, 111 

1600 


short tons 
do 


dol. per Ib 


long tons 
do 
.do 
do 
do 
.do 

dol. per Ib 


short tons 


do 
.do 


short tons 
al do 
do 


.do 


6, 330 


do 
do 
dol. per Ib 
) 
short tons 


| 


&5, 478 


148, 36 


90, 427 
123, 197 
84, 800 
38, 208 


22,171 
60, 226 
14, 970 


44 


a 


411s 


TAH 


112,119 
| 237, 157 
121, 842 
3565 





and copper and zin 


34, 498 
56, O05 
8G, 700 


118, O78 


39, 129 


1. 0401 


46, 445 


45, 425 
46, 45) 





0, 220 


36, OOD 


Febru 
wy 


Marcel 


April 


May 


June 


MANU FACTURES—Continued 


O59 


, 471 


@0, 256 
114, 263 
83, 239 
31, 024 
19, 821 


43, OSS 
14, 190 


40, 981 


| 


| 


29, 769 | 


112, 335 


mine production (January 
both primary and secondary 


95, 167 
128, 046 
92, 103 
34, 943 


19, 372 


89, 860 


7, O64 | 


78, 384 

987 
89, 357 
89, 626 


1350 | 


314 
3, 417 


139, 152 
30, 674 


21, 832 
i, 364 
2710 


338. { 
23K. 3 
125 
Lia) 


04, 443 
130, 943 
92, 532 
38, 411 
20, 178 


AR, 202 
11, 815 
5, O77 
32, 315 


123, 973 
243, 202 
106. 57 


30, 915 
37, 570 
41, 855 
04, 900 


121, 691 


49, 348 
112, 953 


45, 047 


45, 630 
30, 037 


89, 


791 


> ome 
6, 552 


145, 
32 
ool 
1,420 
2710 
42.8 
249.0 


130. 0! 


65.1 


90, 032 
6, 823 
75, 909 
Sid 
112, 693 
71, 124 
. 1192 


7, 833 


174 
SNA 


138, 007 
30, 341 


84, 009 
6,710 
73, 464 


822 
133, 455 


70, 632 


1136 


ust 1956) will be shown later 





S-34 


1956 and 
edition of 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT ELECTRIC 


Radiators and convect 
Shipments 
Stecks, end of n 

Oil burners 
Shipments 
Steeks, end of 

Steves and ranges, dor 
Shipments, total 

Coal and wood 
Gas (inel. bu 


Kerosene, gasoli 


nth 


mont} 


Stoves, domestic he 
Coal and wood 
Gas4q 


Kerosene, gna 


Warm-atr 
hipment 
Gas 
Oil 
Solid fuel 
Water heaters 


furnacs 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 
Blowers. fans. and 1 

Blowers a f 

Unit-heater 
Foundry equiprt 
Furnaces, industr 
Electric 
Fuel-fired (except 


procs 


Industrial truck 
Hand (motorize 
Rider-type 

Industrial trucks ar 
ments 


Machine tools (metal- 
ew order net 
Domestic 
Shipments 
Domestic 
Estimated backlo 


total 


Other machinery 
Constructior 
moving 
Farm macl 
excluding tractor 


Ines and 


Tractors (except 
off-highway 
“alue 


Pumps (steam, 


yrders 


power, cer 


ELECTRIC 


Batteries (automot 


AL EQUIPMENT 


Household electrical apy 
Refrigeratior utput 
Vacuum cleaner 


Washers, domestic 
Radio sets, producti 
Television set } 


Insulating n 
Insulating 


Vuleani 
Consump 
Shipments 

Steel cond 


Motor 
Ne 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


METALS AND 








ut 
viarch 


April May 


MANUFACTURES—Continued 


64 


209 


102 


939 


HS 





January 1958 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and |____——* 6 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of (0000!) Pecen 


BUSINESS STATISTICS te ney — i —, March | April May June 


i i j 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 


COAL 


( iia thous. of short tons 
producers’ storage yards, end of mo_.do 
do 


nposite dol. per short ton 
chestnut, f. 0. b. ear at mine do 


thous. of short tons 
sumption and retail deliveries, total 
thous. of short tons 
onsumption, total... do 
power utilities : do 
do 
= do 
lling mills do 
do 
do 


+ On 
; 


} 


lass I do 
fore igr trade) dc 
dealer deliveries do 
industrial and retail dealers’, end of month, 
il thous. of short tons 
], total do 
power utilities do 
ns do 
d rolling mills do 
do 
do 
de 


do 
do 
dol. per short ton 


car at mine_.do 


ar aft mine ao 


of short tons 
do 


do 


do 
do 
1 
do 
a 
do 
‘onnell 


ville (furnace 
dol. per short ton 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 


number 2, 417 

thous. of bbl 1+ 214,438 
vercent of capacity 93 
thous. of bbl 240, 044 


3., total do 275, G5 
do 70, 41¢ 

n pipelines Ti 184, 477 
21, 102 


Oklahoma-Kansas) at wells 
leum products 


thous. of bbl 5, 245 65. 
do 35, 47 40), OK 


do 57, 8! 71,3 92, OK 
sidual fuel oil do A), BRE e 60, 868 
umption by type of consumer 
power plants dc : , 2h 9, 004 
Railway lass I do | 8. R61 
Vessels (bunker oil do 7,031 | 7, 999 
ks, end of month 
Distillate fuel ofl... - are do 51, 517 33 100, S572 
] fuel oil oa = do _é 38, 403 
orts: . 
tillate fuel oil... do 5, 213 5 7.¢ 

esidual fuel oil do 2, 28: , 22 4, 11 

r wholesale 
Distillate (N. Y. Harbor, No. 2 fuel) 
dol. per gal . 106 109 
Residual (Okla., No. 6 fuel) dol. per bbl 0 2. 2! 2. 45 


3 


thous. of bbl aa 7 11, 384 

do 12, ¢ 17, 046 

f mont! 34, : 31, 42 24,019 

t ‘ 5 1, 059 
wholesale, bulk lots (New York Harbor 

dol. per gal . 1 116 | 





liminary ¢ Corrected 
ary-October 1956 (thous. bbl.): 223,125; 209,078; 225,645; 214,412: 218,942: 213,01 
uary September 1956 (units as above 8,223 OR: 8.133: 7.851: 7.808: 8.438 
ns for January-Oct r 1956 for production and consumpt 1 be ! 
ides nonmarketable catalyst coke 





S-36 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS— Continued 


Refined petroleum pro 
Lubricants 
Production 


Motor fuel 
Gasoline (includir 
Production, total 
Gasoline and napht! 
Natural-gas liqu 
Used at refineri 
Used in other ga 


Domestic demand 
Stocks, end of mont! 
Finished gasoline 
At refineric 
Unfinished gas 
Natural-gas liqu 


Exports (motor fuel, gasoline, j 
Prices, gasoline 
Wholesale, refinery (Okl { 
Retail, service stations, 54 « 
Aviation gasoline 
Production, total 
1()-octane and abo 
Stocks, end of mont 
100-octane and abov 
Jet fuel 
Production 
Domestic demand 
Stocks, end of mon 
Asphalt:© 
Production 
Stocks, refinery, end of 1 
Wax: 
Production 
Stocks, refinery, end of nm 


Asphalt and tar products, shipme 
Asphalt roofing, total 
Roll roofing and cap sheet 
Smooth surfaced 
Mineral surfaced 
Shingles, all types 


Asphalt sidings 
Asphalt board product 
Saturated felts 


PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 


Pulpwood 
Receipt 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of month 
Waste paper 
Receipts 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of month 


WOOD PULP 
Production 
Total, all grades 
Dissolving and spe 
Sulfate 
Sulfite 


Ground wood 

Defibrated or explod 

Soda, semichem., ser 
Stocks, end of montt 

Total, all mill 

Pulp mills 

Paper and board m 

Nonpaper mills 


Exports 
Dissolving and 


All other... 


Imports, 
Dissoiving and 
All other 


* Revised > Pre 
© Asphalt—6.£ bbl 
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P, PAPER, 





Jani 


iry 


1958 















SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


January 1958 





1956 1957 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and -_ ra 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of a (se . 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Novem-| Decem Janu | Febru 


4 j 





' ) | lay Jy . July wust | s = clober es 
ner her ary ary Mareh | April May une 1 4 _ oO tn on 





| i 





PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 





PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 













All par ind board mills, production 
Paper and board, total thous. of short tons ’ 
















ard 
paper and board 







tilding paper, newsprint, and paperboa 
















American Paper and Pulp Association | | | 
Or rec new thous. of short tons R15.5 | 780.8 873.7 794.0 905. 7 830.9 803.9 ae. ¢ 704.8 7 ( TH4 n4f 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 9 do 738.2) 696.1 693. € 669.1 720.3 706. 9 655. 4 680. 1 721.4 i 603. 9 s 
Productior do 1,034.61 960 1, O61. 2 957.2 | 1,021 1, OO. ¢ 1,007.5 58.9 R58. 8 14 " 1, 
ts¢ = .* r do 873.7 823. 2 SA 798. 1 B99 840.3 5 ’ 7 ss 2.4 1 
end of month 9......- le do 129.8 415.5 104.6 503.9 519.9 18. 2 ”4.9 75.2 171.3 ‘ l is4 199. 










new 2 wines Sinema . do 120.2 100. 4 118 131.7 1 l 134.0 I 4 1.7 " 
, unfilled, end of month_...--- do 09.3 86.9 68.9 70. ¢ 78.7 70.1 77 71) € RQ RB - 
oa - do 134 126.9 8 125.0 139. ¢ 35.1 136.7 9 2 ® - 
t ‘i do 130.3 124.9 135. 9 127.8 134.8 140.0 1m” 2 = ‘ 
end of month_. do 100.4 115.4 l f 4 l { 3h. 7 | 3 21.7 Ps & 
Pr paper 
( ew . do 22.8 B33. Rt aS. 8 6, 9 19 16. ¢ 9 a & ; 
( rs, unfilled, end of month lo 420. ¢ 406. 5 ’ 435. 2 430 126.1 425.7 if S . #31. ® 
i lo 4.9 44.9 2 19.8 41.7 2.7 ‘ 408 ‘ 
t d 4. ¢ 3433. f I nt $8.2 41.0 3 st : 8 
Stocks, end of month do 100.8 167 x2. 202 200.7 216.1 WIS. 7 WG. ( 208. S ‘4 9 
I wholesale, book paper, “A” grade, Englis! 
f white, f. o. b. mill dol. per 100 It 15. 38 15. 38 15. 38 15.38 15. 38 15. 38 15, 88 RR RS &S re RN oe 












t thous. of short tor 
oO rs, unfilled, end of month do 160. 1 ! 


do 0.6 2 4 44.1 8.0 










i of month : i oO 





Newfoundland) 














I A Se . do 5 14.2 5.6] 1.9 12 is ( xs 
S mills a do 45 2.4 13. ¢ 10.9 4 i is s 8 i 2.9 i } 
, end of month S l 






by publishers 







per short tor 





Pa National Paperboard As 





ciation 
0) thous. of short tons 1,149.4 1. 148. ¢ 153. 2 1. ORS. 6 1 208.4 1. 211.3 1. 228 11229 ‘ 240. 8 1 207.7 TO ax t 
“7 10 4 —— on 1K 193.7 ‘ . ‘7 fe 





i, end of month di 07.8 119 











corrugated and solid fih« 
mil. sq. ft. surface area &, 28¢ 7,2 7, 947 7, 365 227 7, 987 2 7, 739 7, 55 2 






lex of value 








PRINTING 







number of editior 
do 
do 
















a 













N ri 
( imptior can long tons 42 859 45, 13 *2. 63) 46, 48, 2h 45, 368 46, 511 41, 282 39, TRO 44, A382 43. 67 18, TRI { ") 
Stock i of mont! io 106, 316 | 116, 469 } 101,758 | 100 97,820 | 102, 79 Q8,717 | 90, 604 STI 1, 09. 103, 243 2, 40 ‘ 
Imports, including latex and guayule do 49, S86 57, 65 if, 349 7 42, 160 AG, 806 2 Sti 0, 201 { 48 14, 18S 
I ile, smoked sheets (New York 
lol. per Ib 345 3 3 ye 15 321 SN 133 ~ 01 29 9 oN 
Synthetic rubber 
Productior —eniienes a long ton 93, 704 4, 277 83, 2 13, Ole 82, 340 ) 14 4.4 s ! a4 7 1 ‘ 
Cc mption ee do 72, 2K 5, 400 77, 20 1, 650 76, 355 Ni), 242 70, 45 ) ) 272 ’ 1 8S, 820 
end of month........... . do 22, Sve 43, 724 184, SOS 181, 81 173, 611 173, 441 173, 17 o4s OSS iti U t4 } 178. S48 






Export ,entoumeans do 


ubber 










eeperebadinatae 20,793 | 20, 698 2 
> 


Stocks, end of month “Re do....| 36,063 | 34. 969 34, 552 





















0), 975 1), 258 20, S47 w). 379 20, 972 2D A2) 25, O83 27,171 27, 801 





Revised ® Preliminary. 
» Data exclude estimates for “tissue paper.” 
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edition 


| 


rIRES AND TUBI 


Pneumatic 
Produ 

SI ! : 
oO nal « 
Replaceme 


Export 


Stocks, end of n 


Export 


[nner tube 
Productio 


Shipment 


Stocks, end of mort 
Exports 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


*roduction, finishe 
Percent of capa 
shipments, finishe 
Stocks, end of mor 
Finished 
Clinker 


CLAY PRODUCTS 


Brick, unglazed 

Production 593. O44 
Shipments 
Price, whol 


HON, 478 


Clay sewer pipe 
Production 
Shipments 

Structural tile, ungla 
Production 
Shipments 


GLASS PRODU¢ 


Glass container 
Production 








Shipments, dorm 
General-use for 
Narrow-neck 

W ide-mout! 


*} fr 
glasses, and 


Beverage 

Beer botth 
Liquor and wine 
Medicinal and t 
Chemical, house! 


Dairy products 
Stocks, end of montt 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 
‘rude gypsum, quar 
Imports 
Productior 


Caleined, pr 


Gypsum pro 
Unealcined use 


Industrial uses 
Building uses 
Plasters 
Base-coat 
All other 


Lat! 
Wallboard 
All other 





r Revised. » Pre 
o'Revisions to be | 


©Comprises heathi 


















































Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 19: 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edi 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


APPAREL 


of dozen pairs 











thous. of units 
poets ts and topcoats di 434 
r eparate), dre ind sport ak 5, 280 
2 . en fabri dress and sport 


thous. of doz 








ing 1d lis do 
rt de r! 330 

W I I *, Juniors’ outerwear, cuttings 

t thous. of units r 2,023 

do 19, 706 

do r 1,062 





COTTON 
xclnsive of linters 
Ginnir thous. of running bales 12, 380 


Crop estimate, equivalent 500-Ib. bales 
thous. of bales 


Consumption bales 
Stocks in the United States, end of month, 
tal thous. of bales 
Domestic cotton, total do 
On farn ind in transit do 
Public storage and compresses do 
Consuming establishments do 





Foreign cotton, total do 





537,713 





Imports do 44 
Prices (farm), American upland cents per lb 31.9 
Price wholesale, middling, 1”, average 14 markets 
eents per ib 33. 2 
ar : | 
( , i thous. of bales 129 | 
on - do 202 | 





, end of month 








COTTON MANUFACTURES 


tt 


Cotton broadwoven goods over 12 inches in width, 

luction, quarterly A mil. of linear yd 
Export naa thous. of sq. yd 43, 800 
Import ee: do 10, 404 | 











M ill margin cents per Ib 30. 37 
Denim, white back, 28-inch, 8 oz/yd_.cents per yd 36. 4 
Print cloth, 39-inch, 68 x 72 do 16.1 
Sheeting, class B, 40-inch, 48 x 44-48 do 17.3 
‘ yarn, natural stock, on cones or tubes 
Prices, wholesale, f. o. b. mill 
2 carded, weaving dol. per Ib 691 
2, combed, knitting do 71 


tivity (cotton system spindles) :¢ 





Acti pindles, last working day, total thous 20, 204 
Consuming 100 percent cotton de 18, 786 
hours operated, all fibers, total___mil. of hr 11, O87 
Average per working day do-_-_. r 480 

( iming 100 percent cotton do_._. 11, 145 





FIBERS AND MANUFACTURES 





MANMADE 











Fiber production, quarterly total ¢ mil. of Ib 
Rayon and acetate: Filament yarn do 
Staple plus tow do 
Noncellulosie (nylon, acrylic, protein, etc.) do 
k orts: Y ind monofilaments thous. of Ib 1, 264 
St tow, and tops do 1, 360 
Imy Yarns and monofilaments do 103 
Staple, tow, and tops do 5, 745 
Rayon and acetate 
tocks, } jucers’, end of month, total_mil. of Ib 106.3 
Filament yarn do 62.2 
Staple (incl. tow) do 1 





yon, Viscose 
, filament, 150 denier dol. per Ib SHS 
ple, 1.5 denier do 316 | 


le, 
nmade broadwoven fabrics 








Production, quarterly total? 4 thous. of linear yd__!. 
Ray nd acetate (excl. tire fabric ay & 
m and chiefly nylon mixtures " SE B 
Export piece goods thous. of sq yd..| 
| j 
| 
SILK 
Imports, raw_..... = thous. of Ib 1, 193 
Price, raw, AA, 20-22 denier ‘ ; dol. per Ib 453 
Production, fabric, qtrly. totalA..thous. of linear yd-_.'.--..---- 
r Revised. » Preliminary ! Data cover a 5-week period. 


Revised to include stocks held by warehouses not formerly reporting 
{Data for November 1956 and January, April, July, and October 1957 cover 5-week periods (except data for men’s apparel! cuttings for January 19 
4 weeks; cotton stocks and number of active spindles are for end of period covered 


months, 
$Total ginnings to end of month indi¢ 
2 Includes data not shown separate 


“ated, except as noted 















and shirts ..--thous. of doz..| * 1, 110 


r'sO09,727 





.do * 970 | 














? Ginnings to December 13 





A Revisions for Ist 3 quarters of 1956 are available upon request 
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April 


PRODUCTS 






















14, 491 
14, 448 


1, ONO 





603 064 


3,412 
30.6 
33.9 

104 
85 
’ o6y 






















15, 250 


524 
4.64 


Ginnings to January 16 
195i-June 1957 are understated by 


» Revisions for 1955 

























‘ Total ginnings of 1956 crop § December | crop estimate 


ind 1946 will be shown 
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Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of |, | Se Decer 
BUSINESS STATISTICS April J June July August |}... tox ber 

| 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 


WOOL AND MANUFACTURES 


Wool consumption, r 4 
Apparel class 
Carpet class 
Wool imports, clean conte 
Apparel class 
Wool prices, raw, 
Good French 
Territory, fir 
Fleece 
Australian, 64s 
Knitting yarn, wor 
wholesale price O69 
Woolen and wor 
Production, qu 
Apparel fabrics, 
Other than Go 
Men's and boy 
Women’s a 
Prices, wholesale 
Flannel, men’ 
Gabardine, \ 





IN EQUIPMENT 


j | 
AIRC RAFI | | 


j 
Manufacturer mplet | | | | | 
Aircraft, engit prot . at | 


Civilian airer 
Shipment 
Airframe 


Exports (comme! 


Factory 
Coaches, 
Domes 
Passenger car 
Domestic 
Trucks, total 
Domestic 
Exports, total 
Passenger car 
Truck 
Import 
p 





istr 
New } 


New comme i¢ 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


( 


uipment om 
Domestic 
Railroad ar 
Unfilled order 
Equipment 
Domest 
Railroad ar 
Passenger ca 
Shipment 
Domestic 
Unfilled ord 
Domestic 


Association of Amer 
Freight car | 
Number owned or 
Held for repa 
Locomotives : 
Steam, owned 
Held for rey 
Diesel electric 
Owned or le i 
Serviceable, end 
Installed in service 
Unfilled order 


Exports of locomotive 
dustrial type 


r Rev ised » Pr ninary ta cover pe | ry est ite of production. ’ 

qData for Novernl« ! wal pril nd tober 1 y \ In i tl ths cover 4 weeks * Revisions for 1956 will be shown later 

@ Data for July-Decen vise ‘ le exp of “used” special-purpose vehicles; such types are included in the 1956 data published prior t 
1957 SURVEY. 

*New series (from Bure 





© the September 


i bodies §Excludes railroad-owned private refrigerator cars 














Sections, by general eubject: 


General business indicators....... 





TO MONTHLY BUSINESS STATISTICS, Pages SI-S 


Pages marked 8 Pages marked 8 


als * Fares incor, marbeting, nd prioes------ i.3,5,8 








Commodity prices. .... 


Constoastien end stat GUNES .~ spo san —<— anvas a 3% 
cepa 3 EL 










































































































Advertising. i: 
Agricultural employment... .........-...--. 1 7 
Agricultural loans and foreign trade. -- 17, 31,33 | Acro aa one esenenee eens e=+ nanad 
Pre eg Tt apse cea. er paaeaays 2ST SS S616, 18,14, 15, 17 
Alcohol, denatured and! ethyl... .........-... PTE onl ib'a ofucinn syebidipub ate ipetainten 
Alcoholic beverages heated wreperee--s- 4, 6, 8, customers, sales, revenues... ._ 6, 26, 27 > 
Apparel.--=-_-_-__ 3, 6, & 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 39 Rihtenalionet fee. 7 
Asphalt and asphalt tar products...._... pete = 
Automobiles... 2,3, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 18, 16,17, 22, 40 Se ene SS a eeesetter------- r+ 34 
| a Re ee 2 roads ’ 
Debanes fee eee SPS. 08, 18 wdpedata.u. 1 C53 dats | Raltoaye Cocel) and busines... 11, 13, 14,15, 23 
eet eaters 14, 16 Sores andi akiay's oles earache B10 Rayon and acetaten-cvonnnnnoe on nn nno nnn 23 
BolSuckian< 00a private J ate pee : Receipts, United States Government..______ 7 
BI Sn IR ORE a se aka aa 68 — Refrigeration appliances, eatpats SOD 
Beverages...__.--.---- ee 12, 13,14, 15,97 Hlardwarr stores__-...---.----.--.-------- | 9 § Rents (housing).........-.--------------=-- 
Blast furnaces, steel Sart dad FET ie z 
wg ps dow ee . issued, prices, sacs, + department stores..... 3, 5, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17 
Cteegrenptedi tie i7, 18, RRB.) cb ete ie BH 
Bock puiliestion...- $ 18, - itn D trbrethenikco ones 36 
Brass and b soe 8B RRORING TEN IITAGCO..- ~~ ~~ een ---enn------- $ %  #$Rubber and products... -..........-..-..-.. 2 
Bright... :.0«~ ductebake aaeeest anes ba ae ee 38 
Brokers’ loans and belances.......--------- 16,19 
Building and construction materiale... .---- aig 
juilding cons ee eee ee 
Busi ing. failures. .____. 8 
B ines aspera Cae, ~~ 3 
ter... ww eee c edn ce ese sepecasbesnoece 
Cans (metal), closures, ea ee ese es« 93, 28, 14, 15 
: “ setae envlg ceed Sip peg ld 3 : -- 2 . 6,9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 31 
Sennage tnd concrete ppodiuet noe 38 19 Sik, prices, icports, peodiuctioa——~°°°2°°. 6, 38 
Chain-tore eae Gt stores and ower only)... % Seasiation mai = ans and soybean off. .._._-.-_._..__.. 36 
Chee ia" “-""gaa eae aaa SHG, ag, ge Interest ond 22 RES OO Be yy ae 
Cigarettes and cigars. ........-.--...------ 6,30 ———- — and trade... 3,4, 10, 11 9 en ead cael pketieieptielliodne We pan od 2, 32, 33 
Civilian employees, Federal... ...........-- 12 steel, crude manufactures... --- P| vo ST  anen dill bscuipeadaty tag na belek init a 
20 
3 
34 
22, 30 
25 
24 
28 
30 
8, 16, 17,19 58 3s 
| AES 8 The I IT BN . ‘extiles and products..-..-.......-.....--- 
ht ae, ene Se 3a, & 18; 13; 14; 15; 19/38, 99, 46 
Lumber «nd ATE A. AISI 2, Shion ancpiichaieintahdeneeta tail 22, 33 
3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 19, 31,3 gone end lazer ote Lectindbie 65.538 eS 
Machine tools... ---— =~ =~ 5-2-=5--=-22- =~ eae 3, 4, 5, 6,8, 12, 13, 14, 18, 22, 96 
Machinery... 4,5. 4, 86,12, 13, 14,15,19,22,34 Toots, machine....-- nen rH 
houses, eab0s.-—.-—-—------------ , | RR: SE ORR 22, 34 
ade Ghure and temnmneteres-- --. -..-- - 6,39 Trade, retail and wholesale..----- =.= 1 =. 
ears “qmsnnaeeting 1 : 5, 9, 10, ii, 13, 14, 15, 17,38 
Manu ET doe gua te Transit lines, local... .......-..---.-.--..- 
cre, payrolis; hours, sareiage-e=-- 11, 12,15,14,15 TTangportation and Geneportation ‘sasip- «5 
ty he ee eT a8 16, 11, 44, 15, 44, 18,49, 48/28, be 





Medics] and personal care.............-...- 
pat Agger 1 inet da saecot Bede 856; Hiy Ay 14 18, 19, 92,38 
—_ Oe nn nenennn.. 9, 10, 12,17 ng and minerale_....- 2,3, 11, 13, 14, 15, 19, 30 


acd meat packing___. Pee BS, 5, WO, 35. 28 



























































34 
Earnings, aod hourly... ........... aa 
Eating OT Srisking Weed in Caeidadien ced Petend Seseee ons outtatt—~ at 
le pies eee Ss in tS expenditaes.—- 4b 
lectrical machinery aad 1, 14,43, 16, ‘ark Stock Exchange, deta... -- 19; 20 
Employment estimates it ; aeon>-== 8G, 12, 14, 15, 19, 22, 33 
He en ym sem —---1y-2- M3 Nominsculiment credit: 17 
Engineering construction... ...... See Sas | se: ee ° ee 28 
ee a ana tera diel ae dd die ond ea eae é,25, 36 
Exports eee aise indivi’ cccxensditiea)-~ 22, iow and unilied, euamatictsnere’=--.°'S 
Express operations. nh e - . 12, 14, 15 
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U. S. INVESTMENTS 
IN THE LATIN AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 


A comprehensive study of the role of 


U. S. industry in the developing countries 
of Latin America. 


@ U. S. Investments in the Latin American Economy reveals basic facts about private 
foreign investment essential for a clear understanding of the significance of such 
investments in other developing countries. New data include: 


Production—tor erport and local coi- Taxes paid—contibutions to government 
sumption. revenues. 


Foreign Exchange—eamed and saved. rove to a suppliess—incomes 


Employment—wage and salary pay- mn —_ outlays—and sowces of 
uv 


ments. 


SEPARATE SECTIONS COVERING 


Industries: Petroleum, Meinufacturing, Mining and Smelting, Agriculture, and Public Unites. 
Countries: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Venezvela, ond Central 
A\merica. 


This 194-page report contains more than 100 charts and 123 tables in © separate 
statistical section—the complete results of a study for which p _ 
appeared earlier in Survey of Current Business. For sale by the edent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25,D.C. 5 les $1.75 








